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Proposal 
looks to 


reformat 
StuCo 


BY ERIC RIDGE 
THE JOHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


The Board of Elections (BoE) has 


scheduled aschool-widestudentref- | 
erendum starting Sunday at 12:00 | 


a.m. and ending at 11:59 p.m. Mon- 
day to decide the fate of a proposed 
constitution that aims to dramati- 
cally restructure the Student Coun- 
cil (StuCo). 

All undergraduates will be able to 
vote on the constitution via the BoE 
website. The results of the referendum 
will be released at 6 p.m. Tuesday. 

On Friday night, prior to the vot- 


ing, there will bea debate at7 p.m. in | 


Mattin 160 featuring supporters from 
both sides of the issue. 
The whirlwind series of events that 


has led to the referendum began last | 
Sunday night when freshman Jered | 
Ede submitted his proposed consti- | 


tution to the BoE. At Tuesday night’s 
StuCo meeting, members of the BoE 


announced thatthe petition had gar- | 


nered 200 signatures, and that it 
would be put to a vote. 

Ifit passes, the constitution would 
make substantial changes. 

First, itwould create newlegislative 
committees that would oversee fi- 
nance, legislation, appointments, and | 
performance of governing bodies. 

These committees could spell 
trouble for groups such as the Stu- 
dent Activities Comission (SAC). 
Ede said that under the plan, no SAC 
members would be removed from 
their jobs, but that they would havea 

higher level of accountability to the 
student government. 

_ The proposed constitution would 
‘also change the title of Student Council 
Representative to “Senator.” Eachclass 
would have four Senators who would 
be elected based on the committee on 
which they would serve. 

In addition, the Executive Coun- 
cil would be charged with managing 


day-to-day operationsand “programs | 


designed to improve the undergradu- 
ate experienceon the Homewood cam- 
pus,” according to the petition. 

Ede said that he made the consti- 
tution because he felt that StuCo 
could use its power more efficiently. 

“The problem with the current 
Student Councilis that the Executive 
Council is not separate from the Stu- 
dent Assembly. When you have them 
meeting in the same room, no one 
can do their job effectively,” he said. 

Despite Ede’s optimism, the pro 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 
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Caribbean Cultural Society hosts ‘Faces of the Caribbean’ 


DENISE TERRY/NEWS-LETTER 


Senior Rachel Keene is crowned Miss Caribbean 2003 by last year’s pageant queen Thursday night. 


Recruited dean declines WSE post 


me AAS BO "pi: 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LeETTER 

The appointment of a perma- 
nent replacement dean for the 
Whiting School of Engineering 
(WSE) has been tentatively delayed 
until next July, nine months later 
than the expected date, because the 
previously selected primary candi- 
date opted out of the position for 
personal reasons. 

Aselection committee, currently 
comprised of 14 members ap- 
pointed by President William 
Brody and chaired by Provost 
Steven Knapp, will continue seek- 
ing aleader to replace Interim Dean 


Andrew Douglas with the help of a . 


search firm that specializes in gen- 
erating high-caliber candidates. 
Former Dean Ilene-Busch 
Vishniac vacated her position as 
the head administrator of the Whit- 
ing School after five years of service 
in one of the most prestigious aca- 
demic slots in the nation. Vishniac 
has now returned to her role as a 
professor of mechanical engineer- 


| ing at Hopkins, and also serves as 


president of the Acoustical Society 
of America. 

“Usually -when-a dean.leayes,” 
Knapp said, “there’s an interim pe- 
riod to search for a new candidate, 
but this time, [Vishniac] announced 
that she was leaving a year early, so we 
could begin the search while she was 
still at Hopkins.” 

The search committee, which is set 
to be comprised of 15 members includ- 
ing Knapp, requires another student to 
fill the position of the undergraduate 
member who graduated last year. 

The new undergraduate will be 
chosen according to the combined 
considerations of Knapp, Dean of 
Students Susan K. Boswell, and the 
Student Council (StuCo). The stu- 
dent candidate must ultimately be 
approved by Brody before partici- 
pating in the committee. 

According to Knapp, the selection 
committee foundand focused on one 
strong candidate during the search 
process that began in January of this 
year. The committee had assumed 
the candidate would fill the position 
by January, 2004, but “for reasons 
having to do with the person’s own 





Pro-Choice tour comes to Hopkins 


BY SHANE ROSEN-GOULD 
Tue Jonns Hopkins News-LetTer 


As part of a nationwide bus tour 
to promote pro-choice actions, a 
colloquium of speakers entitled “Pro- 
Choice and the 2004 Elections” came 
to the Glass Pavilion this Tuesday. 
The event featured speakers from 
several pro-choice organizations in- 
cluding NARAL Pro-Choice 
America (formerly The National 
Abortion and Reproductive Rights 
Action League), and the National 
Organization for Women (NOW). 
The event was part of a bus tour in- 
tended to promote the March for 
Choice, a march for Freedom of 
Choice that will take place in Wash- 
ington D.C. on April 25, 2004. 
Hope Kelaher, the president of 
‘College Democrats and a Co-Cam- 
pus Organizer for Hopkins’s newly 
founded NARAL chapter spoke first 


‘about the importance of choice in . 


the 2004 elections. 

_ “Choiceisno longerjustawoman’ s 
‘issue. Our generation will be changed 
forever if we don’t work hard to > pre- 
servechoicein the 2004elections,” said 
Kelaher “The Pro- choice movementis 
‘much bigger then abortion. It is about 
‘a women’s right to make their own 


‘health decisions without government ; 


‘interference. It is about preserving 
‘legal access to birth control and emer- 
‘gency contraception, which would be 
; pape rceiatantt: 


~ 








DENISE TERRY/NEWS-LETTER 


Flyers hung from coathangers in a student pro-choice demonstration. 


tion were passed. Lastly, it is about 

insuring that women have control over 

their own bodies, as well as have the 

appropriate resources to insure that 

they receive healthy and safe medical 
procedures.” 

Following Kelaher’s introduc- 
tion, Nitchie Ward, a field orga- 
nizer from NOW, elaborated on the 
goals of the April 25 march in Wash- 
ington. “What we want do is we 


want the politicians and the con- 


é . 


7 A 


gressmen and anyone that has any 
type of authority to be more afraid 
of us when they look out their win- 
dow than they are of the radical 
right,” said Ward. 

Ashlee Bagwell, the executive di- 
rector of Maryland NARAL (soon to 
become NARAL Pro-Choice Mary- 


land) reiterated the goals of April’s 


March. 
“We are marching to sound the 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 











institution,” the potential replace- 
ment decided not to accept the offer 


_ Hopkins made. 


However, as the search contin- 
ues, Knapp emphasized that the 
lengthy delay resulted largely from 
concerns with the academic calen- 
dar, which makes it inconvenient to 
introduce a new dean before July 1. 
“We're very confident about find- 
ing someone suitable for the posi- 
tion,” Knapp said. 

Part of Knapp’s certainty comes 


from the committee’s decision to | 
employ a professional search firm as | 
a key tool in seeking qualified candi- | 


dates, thus broadening the search base 
and making it possible to find nomi- 
nees from diverse backgrounds. 


The process begins as the search | 


firm identifies a large pool of candi- 
dates, out of which it selects a 
smaller group for the first round of 
candidate 

CONTINUED ON Pace A4 
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Charles Village 
Project delayed 


Ivy Hall to stay open for spring semester 


BY KIMBERLY PARKER 
AND TERESA MATEJOVSKY 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTER 


The beginning of construction for 
the Charles Village Project has been 
pushed back several months, and the 
| finish date has been delayed until the 
| early summer of 2006 to allow more 

time for planning. As a result, 
| Hopkins buildings that were slated to 
| close this spring to pave the way for 
| construction will now stay open 
| through the spring semester. 

Theprocessofsecuringpermitsis gen- 
erally on schedule, but the delay stems 
from Hopkins attemptsto finalize design 

| plans related to dining and housing. 

The start of demolition will be 
| pushed back until the summer and 
| the completion willbe nearly one year 
_ later than previously expected, mean- 

| ing that planners are now allocating 
several more months for construc- 
tion than the previous schedule had 
| allowed. 

“Hopkins has decided to spend 
more time thinking about housing 
and dining issues, and they need the 
adequate time to comfortably decide 
what to design and build,” said David 
McDonough, senior director of de- 
velopment oversight for Johns 
Hopkins Real Estate. 

“Tt’s more important for things to 
| be done right than for them to be 
| done quickly,” he said. 

The delay means that Ivy Hall, a 

residence building located on 33rd 
Street that was scheduled for demoli- 








tion this spring, will now be available 
for students looking to secure hous- 
ing this spring. 

Residents of Ivy received e-mails 
saying the building will remain open 
during the spring 2004 semester. The 
email noted that Ivy will be open to 
upperclassmen and graduate stu- 
dents. Demolition has been resched- 
uled for the summer. In addition, 
“The Hopkins Parking Garage and 
the Hopkins Building at the 3301 
building will stay open,” McDonough 
said. 

The Charles Village Project is a 
major redevelopment plan for the 
Homewood Campus and its sur- 
rounding areas. 

The revamped Charles Village is ex- 
pected to include a new Barnes and 
Noble bookstore, more Hopkins hous- 
ing, and more retail opportunities. 

However, due to the delay, the 
projectis nowscheduled to finish dur- 
ing the summer of 2006, leaving the 
current sophomores no time in the 
newarea, and freshmen only one year. 

“We're working diligently to get 
the project completed as soon as pos- 
sible,” he said. 

Dennis O’Shea, Hopkins Public 
Affairs Executive Director, reiterated 
McDonough’s comments. 

O’Shea cited design issues as the 
main reason for the delay, and he said 
that no city permits have been de- 
nied. He said that the delay is only a 
matter of the design process. 
—News-Letter staff writer Eric Ridge 
contributed to this article. 
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Students living in Ivy Hall residences will be allowed first priority when 
renewing their leases. The dormitory is now open for Spring semester. 


ACLU introduces Patriot Act petition 


BY BRADFORD KIM 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letrer 


Ina meeting that ran over two and 
ahalfhours this Tuesday, the Student 
Council (StuCo) discussed an adap- 
tation of the American Civil Liberties 
Union’s (ACLU) resolution against 
the Patriot Act at Hopkins. 

The Johns Hopkins chapter of the 
ACLU (JHUACLU) raised reasons for 
concerns revolving around how 
student rights would be affected by 
thisact, particularly international stu- 
dents. 

The Patriot Act allows any federal 


INSIDE: ATS 


government to investigate any stu- 
dent record, and would not be in- 
formed if his/her records were re- 
quested. ; 

The JHUACLU argued students 
would lose their civil liberties with 
the government’s right to look into 
any file. 

The community at Hopkins is 
also affected by the loss of faculty 
who cannot get into the country due. 
to rising difficulties in approving a 
visa. 

With this in mind, the JHUACLU 
came to the Student Council to re- 
quest “accountability and transpar- 


ISSUE 


M. SOCCER WINS ECAC TITLE! 

The Men’s Soccer team grabbed 
the ECAC championship on Sunday, 
valiantly shutting out their opponent 
Centennial ina6-0 victory. Forall the 
details, turn to Page A12 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY DR. DEAN 
Democratic front-runner Howard 
Dean paid the Charm City a visit on 
Monday, staying long enough to have 
some well-deserved birthday cake. 
Will he be back in 2004? Page B1 


A PLACE TO HANG YOUR HAT 
Looking fora place to live next year? 
See our two-page spread for all the in- 
formation you need to put a roof over 
your head. There’s a neighborhood 
map, info and much more. Page B6 


D://www.jhunewsletter.com 


ency” to the Patriot Act by providing 
the organization with their support 
for the resolution. 

A similar resolution was passed in 
200 counties, three states and Balti- 
more city itself. 

Georgetown has been the only uni- 
versity to pass this resolution as of 
yet. 

A few of the organizations that 
have expressed support for the reso- 
lution are the College Democrats, 
Amnesty International, Students for 
Choice, The Hong Kong Society, 
and many multicultural societies. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A2 
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stuCo to talk more Sig Ep wins 2003 King of Hearts title 


on ACLU resolution 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
With the closure of debate, the 
JHUACLU delegates left the room to 
wait for StuCo to discuss the issues 
with this resolution, which lasted ap- 
proximately 75 minutes. 

It was later commented that this 
discussion process was “one of the 
biggest decisions [StuCo] has had to 
make this year.” 

After 30 minutes of the discus- 
sion the first of the votes were taken, 
with 13 out of the 22 members know- 
ing what they were going to vote; on 
the other hand, six members could 
have been swayed either way. 

There was a definite split within 
the 13 who were ready to vote, with 
six for the resolution and seven 
against. This split did not give the 
members the majority to end the 
night. 

StuCo went on to edit the ACLU 
resolution because they felt that it 
was very “biased and strong worded.” 
One of the other options concerning 
the resolution that were brought to 
the table was a petition to the student 
body to vote for or against the resolu- 
tion. 

Two polls were taken after these 


discussions. One poll was to see if 
StuCo wanted the ACLU to bring back 
a certain number of petitions that 
were in favor of the resolution, as- 
suming it were revised. The majority 
favored the petition to be distributed 
among the student body, and a mo- 


tion was taken to set the number of | 


signatures required at 1500. 
Aftertwo and halfhours of debate, 


StuCo still did not have a definitive | 


agreement to support or not support 


the resolution. As a result, a motion | 


to postpone discussion for two weeks 
was passed. 

Members of the council would 
then be able to talk to constituents 
to get an idea as to what kind of vote 


should be made. StuCo president | 
Charles Reyner reminded everyone | 
that this measure was to ensure that | 
StuCo’s actions are representative | 


of the student body. 
The ACLU executive board was 


brought back in the meeting once | 


again and told a vote was not made | 


because there were many problems 
accepting the document and repre- 
senting the majority. They also did 


not guarantee that the resolution | 


would be passed in two weeks. 





ff 
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Sophomore Crystal Ng discusses JHUACLU’s resolution with members. 


| ERRATA fe 












In the Nov. 13 issue of the 
News-Letter,a quote attributed 
to David Briggs on Al should 
have been attributed to Alex 
Weinstein. 


The News-Letter regrets this 
_ error. 
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SELL SPRING BREAK 
TRIPS 


All the fun & All the protection 
American Express Worldwide 
Guaranteed BEST BUY 
One free trip for pene 10 paid or CASH 
starting with first booking. 

Make your Spring Break extreme 
Exxtreme Vacations, Inc. 
1-800-336-2260 





STSTRAVEL.COM 


1-800-648-4849 / www.ststravel.com 





1990 Honda Accord LX 
. 5 speed, 2-Door, 124K 
| A/C, power-windows, new tires 
new brakes, 
— $3400 © 




















BY REGINA SMITH 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


For the third consecutive year, 
Sigma Phi Epsilon (Sig Ep) emerged 
victorious from the King of Hearts 
charity benefit this Friday; the ben- 
efit is the Alpha Phi-run event in 
which fraternity boys compete in a 
pagent like competition. 

Alpha Phi president Senior Jackie 
Chan said all proceeds from this event 
will go to Cardiac Care, the sorority’s 
main charity, which supports cardiac 
research. Chan said the event brought 
in just over $2000 this year, through 
both admission costs and the sale of 
King of Hearts t-shirts. 

12 brothers from the campus’ 
seven fraternities participated in 
this year’s competition; Alpha Ep- 
silon Pi, Fiji, Phi Kappa Psi, Pi 
Kappa Alpha, Sigma Alpha Mu, 
Sigma Chi and Sig Ep all sent com- 
petitors. The presidents of the four 
sororities (Alpha Phi, Phi Mu, 
Kappa Kappa Gamma and Kappa 
Alpha Theta) were the “Queens” 
who presided as judges. Chan said 
she enjoys running this event because 
it is one of the few events on campus 
that brings all of Greek life together. 

“Frats come to support their boys. 
Lots of people come to watch,” Chan 
said. “It’s a really good time.” 

The Alpha Phi MCs for the event, 
sophomores Meg Leddy and Jess 


| May, warned the audience to grab 


their fans because “it’s going to get 
hot in here when you all decide who 


| will be the King of your hearts.” 


The categories of competition 


| were beach wear, talent exhibition, 
| | evening wear and questions. 


As the Beach Boys “Kokomo” 
played in the background, Leddy and 
May announced each contestant and 


| read a brief bio as he made his way 


down the runway in his beach attire. 
Reading the biography of sopho- 


| more Aaron Landgraf, Sig Ep 


memeber and an eagle scout, Leddy 
said, “He is sure to light a fire in your 


| heart you won’t soon forget.” 


The judges must have thought this 
rang true, as Landgraf, won first place, 
making him the 2003 King of Hearts. 

A variety of talents were displayed 
in the next portion of the event in- 
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Me 


citing “Hopkins 


lam seeking a special ege donor to help me 
start a family. Pm fortunate to have good 
health, a loving family and a great career. My 
friends say Pd make a great Dad. And | love 
children. So sow I'm ready to take the next 
(giant!) step: I'm ready for a child of my own. 
But | need your help. While someone else 
will carry the baby I also need an egg donor. 
Could you be that special person? My ideal 
donor is smart, fit and happy, 21-32. Excellent 
personal and family health history, tow. 


$10,000 COMPENSATION |. 


If you think you might help me become a Dad. 
er want more information, please e-mail my attorney, 
dhinson@®c reativefamilyconnections.com, 
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cluding teaching hip hop dance 
moves, playing the piano, singing, 
juggling with a soccer ball, stripping 
and lip synching. 

Sophomore Tyler Gilchrest, rep- 
resenting Fiji, showed his skills as a 
chefby cooking Banana Fosters Flambé 
for the judges, complete with a flaming 
pan. The final clothing change brought 
in the evening wear portion of the com- 
petition, where the contestants were 
escorted by members of Alpha Phi. 

After a taking one last turn on the 
runway, each competitor had to an- 
swer a question. The questions ranged 
from “What superhero would you be 
and why?” to “What’s the worst pickup 
line you've ever used and did it work?” 

The superhero question was di- 
rected at Gilchrest, who answered that 
if he could, he would be Superman. 

“T’dbe Superman. Why? Because 
he’s faster than a speeding bullet and 
more powerful than a locomotive,” 
Gilchrest said. 

While the judges were conversing 
at the end of the competition, last 








year’s King, John “Floppy” Morra of 
Sig Ep, was interviewed on stage. 
While claiming that it wasn’t as good 
as when he did it, Morra said he saw 
some good talent and that the whole 
show was fairly entertaining. Morra 
also named certain qualities he 
thoughta King of Hearts shouldhave. 

“He should be romantic and he 
should have some talent. Any talent,” 
Morra said. 

Whenasked whohethought should 
win this year’s King of Hearts competi- 
tion, Morra said he couldn’t answer. 

“You should know I’m biased,” 
Morra said. 

In the interval between categories 
during the competition, prizes were 
raffled off. According to sophomore 
Alicia Knight of Alpha Phi, the prizes 
wereall donations fromlocal franchises. 

The raffle items included a $20 gift 
certificate to ESPN Zone, a $20 gift 
certificate to CVP and a $10 gift cer- 
tificate to Rocky Run, among others. 

For the contestants, second run- 
ner-up senior Vladimir Cadet (Pike) 
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JILL PRESCHEL/NEW 


Phi Kappa Psi fraternity brothers Win Bates and Alex Gorski compete in the talent portion of King of Hearts. 


won a $75 gift certificate to Eurasian 
Harbor, first runner-up junior Joe 
Chung (Sigma Chi) won a DVD: 
player and Landgraf won a Hooters: 
wings party for 20. The brothers of 
Sig Ep also won a PJ’s wings party for 
having the largest number of frater- 
nity brothers in the audience. 

Senior Brian Morley, who won the 
Rocky Run gift certificate, said he was: 
impressed with the donations and. 
participation. 

“This is philanthropic work and 
the hard work of these girls should be 
applauded,” Morley said. , 

Knight said she helped by setting: 
up and by selling shirts. She said she. 
was enthusiastic about the success of 
the King of Hearts benefit. “If you 
think about it, making this much’ 
money off of one event is really im-» 
pressive,” Knight said. 

Landgraf, an Albuquerque, N.M. 
native, said he was “... elated to hold’ 
this honor and to keep up the tradi- 
tion of Sigma Phi Epsilon in the King’ 
of Hearts competition.” 
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LB1 TEMPURA 
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Monday- Saturday 


KIO AA EE 


Japanese Se Moran Cirlstue 





3 E. 334 St. Baltimore, MD 21218 


410-366-4115 


Sorry, no deliveries 


LUNCH SPECIALS 


-Bento Box Lunches- 
Served from 11:30 am - 3:00 pm, Monday - Saturday 


LB2 BEEF TERIYAKI 
LB3 CHICKEN TERIYAKI 
LB4 SALMON TERIYAKI 
LB5 PORK KATSU 

LB6 CHICKEN KATSU 


*Served with soup, salad, rice, and California roli* 


-Noodle Dishes- 





11:30 am - 10:30pm 
3:00 pm - 9:30 pm 


a ee oe 


$6.95 
$6.95 
$6.95 
$7.95 ; 
$7.95 ; 
$6.95 
$6.95 ‘ 
$8.95 





~LN1 TEMPURA UDON $6.95 
Thick noodles and vegetables in udon soup 
topped with vegetable tempura 
LN2 CHICKEN TERIYAKI NOODLES $5.95 
LN3 BEEF TERIYAKI! NOODLES $5.95 
LN4 YAKI SOBA $6.95 
Pan-fried noodles and vegetables mixed with 
special sauce 
-Rice Dishes- 
LR1 BIBIM BAP $6.45 
LR2 CHAP CHAE BAP $5.95 
-From the Sushi Bar- 
LSs1 SUSHI REGULAR $7.95 
4 pieces of sushi and 1 tuna roll 
LS2 SUSHI DELUXE $8.95 , 
6 pieces of sushi and 1 tuna roll ; 
LS3 SUSHI & SASHIMI COMBO $8.95 
3 pieces of sushi and 6 pieces of sashimi 
LS4 ROLL COMBO $6.95 
Choose TWO from California, tuna, 
salmon, and cucumber rolls. 
LS5 VEGETARIAN ROLL COMBO $6.95 


Choose TWO from cucumber, avocado, 


oshinko, and vegetable salad rolls 


*** All Underlined Selections Have a Vegetarian 


“' Version*** 


o% 
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CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
alarm that our rights to privacy and 
right to chose are being threatened at 
every level. Roe v. Wade hangs by a 
single thread in the Supreme Court. 
The nation’s courts are being packed 
with judges who are hostile to 
women’s rights. 

“The president and the majorities 
in both chambers of the United States 
congress are anti-choice,” she con- 
tinued. “At the state level, restriction 
after restriction is being passed to 
limit the access to family planning 
and reproductive health.” 

Sandy Rosenberg, a member of 
the Maryland House of Delegates for 
District 41 who wrote the holding of 
Roev. Wade into Marylandlawspoke 
about his history with activism. 

“As students here, it’s something 
thathas beena given throughoutyour 
life, and we read often that it’s people 
like you who take it for granted and 
figure it’s always going to be here, 
Rosenberg said. By your present to- 
day and your presence in April in 
Washington you will recognize and 
make a statement that hard fought 
rights can be lost if we take them for 
granted.” 

The last speaker was Kate 
Michelman, who has served as the 
president of NARAL Pro-Choice 
America for almost two decades. 
Michelman gave a short history of 
the pro-choice movement and ex- 
plained the implications of Presi- 
dent Bush’s recent anti-choice leg- 
islation. 

Michelman also stressed the im- 
portance of the March in the spring. 

“Weare faced with a supreme court 
that could hand out three if not four 
nominationsin thenextfour years. We 
are on the edge of losing many funda- 


mental rights and at the top of thelistis | 


the right to privacy and the right to 
chose ... Ifthe supreme court gets just 
two more justices like Clarence Tho- 
mas, Roe is gone. In 1992 we were one 
vote short ofasupreme court complete 
over ruling of Roe, V. Wade. And guess 


what happened in 1992, we marched | 


and we elected a pro-choice president. 





We are at the same place today, the | 
differenceisthatmanyAmericansdon’t | 


know that,” said Michelman. 
Michelman further emphasized 
the importance of attending the 
March for Choice by saying, “The 
March is going to be our voice, our 


Accelerated Master’s Degrees 
for Hopkins Undergraduates 


Offered through the Zanvyl Krieger School of Arts and Sciences Advanced Academic Programs 





Call 1-800-847-333(¢ 





power, our way of marshaling what 


we know is the fundamental value of 


this country that we share. We are 
going to march into the voting booths 
from there out of Washington and 
elect a pro-choice president.” 

On campus, pro-choice groups 
publicized the event by staging adem- 
onstration on the upper quad Tues- 
day morning. The demonstration fea- 
tured wire hangers to symbolize 
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Talk rallies for D.C. march Brody’ salary 5th in nation 


women killed by illegal abortions be- | 


fore the act was legalized in 1973. 

Kelaher elaborated on the dem- 
onstration. 

“T think the demonstration was 
effective and perhaps shocking but 
that’s the way we intended it to be. 
Sometimes you need shock factor so 


people can realize where we’ve come | 


from, where we’re going and how to 
get there.” 





BENG HOPKINS 


PEXIVERSi Ty 





Pro-Choice 
America 
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NOW field organizer Nitchie Ward adressed U.S. reproductive rights. 
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| posed Constitution has met with op- 


position from StuCo members, in- 
cluding President Charles Reyner. 

“Tm a bit worried because this 
constitution leaves out some impor- 
tant things. I think it completely 
changes Student Council’s position 
and tries to make it into a social 
board,” Reyner said. 

The events that led to the special 
election also came as a surprise to 
many, including Reyner. “I’mamazed 
that someone could bring a new con- 
stitution without speaking to anyone 
on Student Council,” he said. 






« 
~ 
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Reyner said that the mood ofother 
StuCo members was much the same. 

“J think people were generally sur- 
prised. I think they felt they didn’t have 
enough time to investigate,” he said. 

BoE Co-Chair Rick Aseltine said 
that scheduling the vote during ex- 
ams would have been unacceptable, 
and that the the BoE felt that this issue 
should be resolved before Executive 
Board elections. 

“The only time that left us with 
was before Thanksgiving. The BoE 
unanimously voted to run the elec- 
tion this week,” Aseltine said. 

Director of Student Involvement 
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Among university presidents, Brody’s ranked 3rd in 02 survey 


BY ISHAI MOOREVILLE 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


According to a recent survey of pri- 
vate university presidents’ salaries, 
PresidentWilliam Brody was paid 
$772,276 for the fiscal year 2001-02, 
making him the fifth highest paid in the 
country. Inlastyear’s survey ofthe 2000- 
01 fiscal year, Brody’ssalary of $677,564 


| ranked third in the nation. 


Shirley Ann Jackson of 
theRensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
(RPI) led the list with a salary of 
$891,400, which also included de- 
ferred compensation. The list was first 
published in the Chronicle of Higher 
Education this past week. 

Salaries for university presidents 
have risen around the nation as insti- 


| tutions have fought to acquire and 


maintain those who are most quali- 
fied and successful. 

Since 1997, the President’s salary at 
Hopkins has increased by 44.7 percent, 


| much greater than the rate of inflation. 


In the same period of time, the 
average salary for Hopkins full pro- 
fessors with tenure rose only 15.3 per- 


| cent. President Brody’s salary in 1996- 





Petition prompts special election — 


| data is available. 


97, his first year in office, was 
$435,592. Rounding out the top five 
of the latest survey were Gordon Gee 
of Vanderbilt, Judith Rodin of U. 
Penn and Arnold Levine of 
Rockefeller University. 

Presidents of other prestigious 


Jeffrey Groden Thomas said that he | 
believes StuCo and BoE are following 
procedures for this election. 

“The process is working the way 
it’s supposed to. I think since he’s 
gotten the signatures so quickly, 
don’t see why the voting can’t take | 
place soon,” he said. 

Reyner said that he understands the | 
reason for having the vote so soon. 

“The Board of Elections is within its 
power to do this with the election. I 
think they had sound reasons for why | 
they’re doing this in this time frame, n 





—Staff Writer Raphael Schweber- 
Hyren contributed to this article. 


To apply to the accelerated master’s program, complete the application and submit it with your 
transcript, application fee, and other materials shown on the AAP website 
(www.jhu.edu/advanced). Since this program is not a BA/MA program, you must be in your last 
year of undergraduate study to apply and a graduate of Johns Hopkins to matriculate. 


Applications are currently being accepted. 














universities made far less than Presi- 
dent Brody, who was paid over 
$750,000. Shirley M. Tilghman of 
Princeton was paid $486,667, 
Lawrence Summers of Harvard was 
paid $487,687 and John L. Hennessy 
of Stanford was paid $566,581. 

In addition to their regular sala- 
ries, a lot of university presidents, 
including President Brody, make ex- 
tra income from holding seats on 
theboards of major corporations. 
Since 1997, the average salary for the 
president ofa doctoral university has 
risen from $290,054 to $385,631 in 
2002, the most recent year for which 


Only two people employed by 
Hopkins were paid morethan the Presi- 
dentin2001-02, and both ofthem work 
at the medical campus. Henry Brem, 
director of neurosurgery, received 


I | $971,469 and Edward Miller, Jr., CEO 


of Johns Hopkinsmedicine, was paid 
$804,573. It is not unusual for physi- 
cians at university-associated hospitals 
to be paid more than the university’s 
president. 

At Duke, Men’s Basketball Coach 
Mike Krzyzewski made 
$808,000,about $300, pon more roan 
the president. — hess = 

Escalating salaries for cniveraty 


The Johns Hopkins University Advanced Academic Programs (AAP) offers accelerated master's 
_ degrees in applied economics, biotechnology, communications in contemporary society, 
and government for recent Hopkins graduates. 


, Following graduation, you can receive graduate credit for up to two approved upper-level-300 and 
. above~Hopkins undergraduate courses. These courses apply to 

your master’s degree program, leaving only eight graduate courses 
for you to DURST Most students finish their graduate degree in one or two years. 





VADIM GRETCHOUCHKIN/NEWS-LETTER 
Despite a two spot drop in this year’s ranking, President Brody’s salary 
increased $94, 712 between the 2000-01 and 2001-02 fiscal year. 


presidents has come under some 
criticismin recent years. But columnist 
Mike Bowlerofthe Baltimore Sunthinks 
that the pay is well-deserved. 

“Running a billion-dollar univer- 
sity is hugely difficult, and those who 
do it well deserve to be well-compen- 
sated,” he wrote on Nov. 12. He noted 
that presidents’ salaries are quite small 
when compared to the salaries of top- 
level corporate executives. 

The entire university had revenues 
of over $2.4 billion, according to its 
2002 financial report. In the same 
year, it had 18,235 students enrolled 
in all its divisions and employed 
20,691 people. University spokesman 
Dennis O’Shea said that the 
President’s salary is based both on 
the difficulty of the job and the qual- 
ity with which it is performed. 

“The President’s compensation is 
set by the board of trustees, and they 
take into account both performance 
and the enormous complexity of the 
job,” he said. 

The President also receives some 
external benefits in addition to his 
salary, like the use of the Nichols 
House, as a permanent residence. 
Salary data was obtained by the 
Chronicle of Higher Education from. 
colleges’ federal tax-filings. 





For more information, call the Johns Hopkins Advanced Academic Programs at 1-800-847-3330 or 
visit www.jhu.edu/advanced. You may also visit the AAP office located at the corner of 3ist street 
‘and Wyman Park Drive in the Wyman Park Building, Suite G1, on the lower level. 
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BY BRENDAN SCHREIBER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Prof. discusses Palestinian politics 


The Coalition of Hopkins Activ- 
ists for Israel (CHAI), is continuing 
with its “Professors Speak” sympo- 
sium onthe Arab-Israeli conflict, as 
the hostilities continue to escalate. 
The pro-Israel student organization 
hosted its third speaker Monday 
night, Dr. Waleed Hazbun, profes- 
sor of political science and an ex- 
pert on Middle East. Hazbun deliv- 
ereda speech on Palestinian politics 
and the series of ideological con- 
flicts within the Palestinian leader- 
ship that contributed to the overall 
dispute currently afflicting the 
population of Israel. 

From the opening moments of the 
presentation, Hazbun made it clear 
that his intention was not to choose 
one side or the other, but rather to 
provide an objective examination of 
the Palestinian position. 

“Rather than view the situation 
through the lens of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict, I prefer to view it through 
the lens of internal Palestinian poli- 
tics,” he said. 

According to Hazbun, a Palestin- 
ian himself, two important events put 
a new trend toward Palestinian self- 
determination in motion. 

The first was the displacement of 
an estimated 700,000 Arab Palestin- 
ians following the establishment of 















DENISE TERRY/NEWS-LETTER | 


As the third speaker in the Arab Israeli forum, Professor Waleed Hazbun analysed the causes of the hostilities. 


nationalist group (the young 
guard). This and other events began 
the fragmentation of the Palestinian 
social structure, which Hazbun claims 
is at the center of the much of the 
overall conflict. 

The Oslo Process, which began 


the State of Israel in after the end 
1948. The next shap- of the first 
ing event was the Six Gulf War, 
Day War in 1967, [PLO leader]Yasser was the most 
through which Israel : progressive 
gained occupation of Arafat and [Israeli PM] effort made 
several surrounding ; to at least 
territories including Ariel Sharon have partially re- 
the Gaza Strip and the solve the 
West Bank. killed off the peace situation. 

These two episodes Sieve baw 
incited the first dem- process positive re- 
onstration of consid- : SmcUapli ots 
erable civil disobedi- — POLITICAL SCIENCE emerged 
ence broke out, PROFESSORWALEED ‘tom the ex- 


named the intifadah. 
The intifadah was 


pedited dis- 


cussion, 


HAZBUN 





led by a new, “young 

guard,” in support of 
local autonomy, the end of coloniza- 
_ tion by Israel and rule by the Palestin- 
ian Liberation Organization (PLO) 

— the “old guard.” 

At about this time, Hamas estab- 
lished itself as a rival to the existing 


such as the 
Declaration 
of Principles, which established the 
Palestinian Authority (PA) and terri- 


tory for Palestinians. However, by 


1996, the Oslo Peace Process had 
peaked and circumstances quickly re- 
turned to their previous dire state. 


“Palestinian statehood was never es- 
tablished and the power of the Pales- 
tinian Authority began to erode, lead- 
ing to widespread insecurity,” 
Hazbun said. 

He believes that the process was a 
failure for several reasons, most of 
which relate to the fact that it “failed 
to promote and shape a new identity 
for the Palestinian people.” 

Headded, “Oslo monopolized po- 
litical power at the top, and the legis- 
lature was ignored. 

“There was a marginalization of 
the young guard’s grass roots ef- 
forts toward self determination, and 
much of the money from groups 
like the United Nations was given 
to non-government groups, so the 
importance of the PLO was com- 
promised.” 

According to Hazbun, the young 
and old guard consequently came at 
odds with each other. 

While the PA sought a two-state 
solution, the young guard mobilized 
militarily. In an effort to displace the 
old guard, the young guard began the 


_second intifadah in 2001, which is 


still in progress. 
“Yasser Arafat [the Chairman of 
the PLO] and [Israel’s Prime Minis- 


ter] Ariel Sharon have killed off the 
peace process,” Hazbun said. “In- 
creasing the security of one party only 


increases the insecurity of the other.” | 

Hecontinued, “drawing upapeace | 
plan is problematic because the frag- | 
mentation of Palestinian standsin the | 
way. However, it is my hope that | 
working solutions will soon be estab- | 


lished.” 

CHAI Liason to Hillel, Ilya 
Bourtman, believes Hazbun’s speech 
is of prime importance, and repre- 


sentative ofan effective road towards | 


peace. 

He said, “Dr. Hazbun’slecture was 
one of the most academically enrich- 
ing of the ‘Professors Speak’ series. 
His knowledge of domestic Palestin- 


ian politics stems not only from being | 


a Palestinian himself, but also from 
extensive study of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict.” 

Bourtman continued, “This event 
was a testament to the balance CHAI 
strives to provide for Hopkins. 

“It is important to show people 
that we only seek the truth,” he con- 
tinued. “We are interested in bring- 


~ ing light to all facets of the conflict 


and present speakers from all differ- 
ent backgrounds.” 


| tains that the delay in 





WSE without dean 


"Selected candidate declines position, 


Douglas to remain interim Engineering head 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
interviews with the search commit- 
tee. Each finalist must then undergo 
meetings with other faculty and stu- 
dents outside of the committee be- 
fore an official appointment takes 
place. 

Despite the toll that state budget 
cuts and reduced endowments have 
taken on Hopkins and most other 
universities around the country, 


_ Knapp insisted thata tightening bud- 


get will not affect the resources the 
University will put forth to find the 


| best candidate possible. 


“We're not unique [in regards to 


According to Knapp; Hopkins 
administrators have also been look- 
ing “more explicitly” at further en- 
gaging the Applied Physics Labora- 
tory (APL) with the Whiting School, 
hopefully opening opportunities for 
engineers to interact more with the 
APL in terms of research and teach- 
ingin PhD programs. The new dean 
should be “someone who appreci- 
ates the value of collaboration 
across disciplines and schools,” 
Knapp said. 

“The dean must know how to ap- 
point good faculty and department 
chairs, and have the ability to under- 


budget tightening],” Knapp said. “In stand personnel rise pee 
fact, we’re better offthan fundraising.” In a 
nany of or peo separate interview, 


schools.” 
Knapp also main- 


appointing a dean will 
not directly impact stu- 
dents in terms of aca- 


| demics or research. 


While Knapp ac- 
knowledges that ob- 
taining a permanent 
dean will make it easier 


They won't be 
slowed down by 
the delay in 


finding a dean. 


— PROVOST 
STEVEN KNAPP 


Interim Dean Dou- 
glas stated that “The 
Whiting School is 
improving | dra- 
matically. The new 
Dean should pro- 
vide resources to 
help students flour- 
ish.” 

Douglas, who 
served as the Asso- 
ciate Dean of Aca- 





to move forward in re- a 
search and hire new 
faculty, he points to the experience 
of the interim team as a guard 
against adverse effects on students. 
“There are a lot of positive things 
going onin undergraduate programs 
because of the CUE Commission,” 
Knap said, referring to the report pro- 
duced last spring by the Commission 
on Undergraduate Education (CUE), 
which contained recommendations 
on how to improve the undergradu- 


| ate experience at Hopkins. “They 


won't be slowed down by the delay in 
finding a dean.” 

The pressure to secure a person 
of the highest academic caliber and 
research experience for leadership 
at Whiting is already high, but the 
standards escalate even more when 
taking into account the dean’s 
uniquely independent role within 
the University, with the responsi- 
bilities of interacting with the 
Krieger School of Arts and Sciences 
as well as efficiently running the 


' School of Engineering. 


demic Affairs under 
Vishniac and as Chair of the Depart- 
ment of Engineering, admits that his 
responsibilities have changed dra- 
matically as leader of the interim 
management team at Whiting. 

“Before, I basically had respon- 
sibility for three groups of students 
— undergrad, doctoral students 
and students in the part-time mas- 
ters program — with some faculty 
duties,” Douglas said. “Now I have 
responsibility for everyone in the 
school.” 

Despite the fact that. his new role 
requires him to undertake budget 
concerns, fundraise and manage the 
faculty, Douglas said that he still 
maintains his involvement with stu- 
dents. 

“T’m keeping student issues. with 
me, like accreditations and the CUE 
recommendations,” Douglas said. 

Both Knapp and Douglas agreed 
that it is too early to conjecture what 
position Douglas willhold aftera per- 
manent dean has been appointed. 
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30 cent wings on Mondays 
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Muhammad could 
face death penalty 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Testimony in Malvo trial began Monday 


BY MATTHEW BARAKAT 
ASSOCIATED Press WRITER 


VIRGINIA BEACH, Va. (AP) —A 
jury convicted John Allen Muhammad 
of capital murder Monday, concluding 
he used a rifle, a beat-up car and a 
teenager who idolized him to kill ran- 
domly and terrorize the Washington 
area during last year’s sniper spree. 

The jury will now decide whether 
the Armyveteran shouldbe sentenced 
to death or life in prison. The penalty 
phase was to begin in the afternoon. 

Muhammad, 42, stood impas- 
sively as the verdict was read, looking 
forward. Two jurors held hands, and 
two others were crying. 

The jury deliberated for 6 1/2 hours 
before convicting Muhammad of two 
counts of capital murder. One accused 
him of taking partin multiple murders, 
the other — the result ofa post-Sept. 11 
terrorism law — alleged the killings 
were designed to terrorize the popula- 
tion. Muhammad is the first person 
tried under the Virginia law. 

Muhammad was found guilty ofkill- 
ing Dean Harold Meyers, a Vietnam 
veteran who was cut down by a single 
bullet that hit him in the head on Oct. 9, 
2002, as he filled his tank at a Manassas 
gas station. He was also found guilty of 
conspiracy to commit murder and use 
ofa firearm in a felony. 

The victim’s brother Robert said 
he believes Muhammad deserves the 
death penalty: “I must say that I can’t 
think of too many more heinous 
crimes than this one.” 

Fellow suspect Lee Boyd Malvo, 18, 
is on trial separately in nearby Chesa- 
peake for the killing of Linda Franklin 
at a Home Depot in Falls Church. He 
also could get the death penalty. 

Inall, the two men were accused of 
shooting 19 people — killing 13 and 
wounding six — in Alabama, Geor- 

gia, Louisiana, Maryland, Virginia 
and Washington, D.C., in what pros- 
ecutors said was an attempt to extort 
$10 million from the government. 
Theverdict came after three weeks 
of testimony in which a series of vic- 
tims and other witnesses graphically 
— and often tearfully — recalled the 
horror that gripped the Washington 
area during the sniper attacks. 

Ten people were killed in the re- 
gion and three were wounded, many 
of them shot as they went about their 
daily tasks: shopping at a crafts store, 
buying groceries, mowing the lawn, 
going to school. 

At the height of the killings, the area 
was so terrified that sports teams were 
forced to practice indoors, people kept 
their heads down as they gassed up 
their cars, and teachers drew the blinds 


on their classroom windows. 


At one point during the spree, a | 


handwritten letter was found tacked to 
atreenear the Virginia restaurantwhere 


a man was shot, and it included the | 


chilling postscript: “Your children are 
not safe anywhere at any time.” A tarot 
cardleftneara shooting outsidea school 
declared: “I am God.” 


The case took a strange twist on the | 


first day of the trial when Muhammad 
fired his court-appointed attorneysand 


began representing himself. He deliv- | 


eredarambling opening statementand 
cross-examined witnesses for one day 


before handing the defense back to his | 


lawyers. 

For the next three weeks, witness 
after witness recounted the effects of 
the attacks in chilling detail. William 
Franklin recalled being splattered with 
his wife’s blood outsidea Home Depot. 


A retiree described seeing a woman | 


slumped over on a bench, blood pour- 
ing from her head. The only child shot 
during the spree testified: “I put my 
book bag down and I got shot.” 

Prosecutors presented no directevi- 
dence that Muhammad fired the .223- 
caliber Bushmaster rifle used in thekill- 
ings, but said it didn’t matter. They 
described Muhammad as the “captain 
ofakilling team” and portrayed him as 
Malvo’s father figure, a stern and con- 
trolling man who trained the teenager 
to do his bidding. 

The defense said the evidence did 
not prove Muhammad directed the 
shootings or fired the gun in the Meyers 
slaying. Attorney Peter Greenspun said 
in his closing statement that prosecu- 
tors had “pounded” jurors with gory 
photos and heartbreaking witness tes- 
timony to persuade them to make an 
emotional decision. 

At Malvo’s trial Monday, an FBI 
agent testified that the suspect refused 
to identify himself and was defiantly 
silent when he and Muhammad were 


arrested in October 2002 at a highway | 
| we must lift off our state.” 


rest stop. 

FBI agent Charles Pierce, leader of 
theteam thatarrested the pair, described 
how agents took Malvo and 
Muhammad by surprise atthe rest stop 
in Maryland, smashing two of the win- 
dows in their car. Malvo was asleep in 
the front seat and Muhammad was in 
the back, Pierce said. 

Pierce said he asked Malvo four 
times to give his name, and Malvo. 
refused. “I would characterize it as 
defiant silence,” Pierce said when 
prosecutor Robert F. Horan Jr. asked 
him to describe Malvo’s attitude. 

Malvo’s attorneys argue that 
Malvo was insane at the time of the 
shooting because he had been “in- 
doctrinated” by Muhammad. 


SACRAMENTO, Calif. (AP) — 
Arnold Schwarzenegger, who arrived 
in the United States 35 years ago asa 
bodybuilder dreaming of fame and 
fortune, was swornin Mondayas gov- 
ernor of California and said he was 
ready to take on the “massive weight 





Withhis wife, Maria Shriver, hold- 
ing a 192-year-old Kennedy family 
Bible, Schwarzenegger took the oath 
of office from California’s chief jus- 
tice on the steps of the state Capitol. 

The 56-year-old Hollywood action 
hero then gave a 12-minute speech in 
which he invoked Presidents Kennedy 
and Reagan and called himself, like 
JFK, “an idealist without illusions.” 

“Perhaps some think this is fanciful 
or poetic, but to an immigrant like me 
— who, as a boy, saw Soviet tanks 
rolling through the streets of Austria 
— to someone like me who came here 
with absolutely nothing and gained 
absolutely everything, it is not fanciful 





to see this state as a golden dream,” 








Schwarzenegger said in becoming 
California’s 38th governor. 

Although he had no experience as 
an elected official, the Republican was 
swept into office in the Oct. 7 election 
that ousted Democratic Gov. Gray 
Davis, reviled by the voters for his 
handling ofthe state’s sickly economy. 

An immigrant from Austria who 
arrived in the United States at age 21 
barely able to. speak. English, 
Schwarzenegger is now the leader of 
the nation’s most populous state and 
the world’s sixth-biggest economy. 

Schwarzenegger faces a budget defi- 
cit that he put at more than $24 billion; 
a business climate that some econo- 
mists say is the nation’s worst; and a 
Democrat-dominated Legislature that 
may not be in a cooperative mood. 

He promptly made good onatleast 
one campaign promise: He repealed 
the tripling of California’s car regis- 
tration tax, which means the state must 
findan additional $4.2 billion to make 
up for the lost revenue. 

Schwarzenegger then called the 
Legislature into special session to ad- 
dress the budget and further reform 


the workers’ compensation system. 
Hehasalso promised a balanced bud- 
get that does not include any new 
taxes or significant cuts in education 
and local governments, and he wants 
to repeal a bill granting driver’s li- 
censes to undocumentedimmigrants. 

In addition, Schwarzenegger said 
he wants the Legislature to put a mas- 
sive bond proposal before voters in 
March, in combination with a state 
spending cap aimed at preventing 
similar financial problems in the fu- 
ture — both items that lawmakers 
will need to act on before Dec 5. The 
session begins Tuesday. 

As he was sworn in, 
Schwarzenegger was accompanied 
by four of the five living former gov- 
ernors of California, including 
Davis. Only Reagan, who is suffer- 
ing from Alzheimer’s disease, was 
not present. 

The ceremony was devoid of much 
of the usual inaugural pageantry. Bit- 
terness over the recall vote and the 
state’s financial troubles prompted 
Schwarzenegger to push for a more 
low-key ceremony. 





ERIC RISBERG/NEWS-LETTER 
Governor of California Arnold Schwarzenegger took the oath of office Monday. He defeated Democratic Governor Gray Davis in October. 


Schwarzenegger sworn in as Governor 


BY TOM CHORNEAU 
ASSOCIATED Press WRITER 


Nevertheless, the inauguration 
had 7,500 invited guests, in addition 
to several thousand people watching 
from the street, and drew such celeb- 
rities as Dennis Miller, Jamie Lee 
Curtis, Danny DeVito, Rob Loweand 
Vanessa Williams, who sang the na- ° 

tional anthem. Hundreds of journal- 
ists from around the globe covered 
the event, some from Japan, France 
and Schwarzenegger’s native Austria. 
The recall movement was | 
launched in February by activists an- 
gered over the state’s budget woes 
and the prospect of higher taxes. 

The “Terminator” star cast him- 
self as an outsider and claimed to be 
beholden to no special interests, even 
though he, too, accepted large cam- 
paign contributions from developers 
and major business interests. 

In the days before the election, the 
Los Angeles Times published allega- 
tions that Schwarzenegger had groped 
several women over the past 30 years. 
Schwarzenegger admitted he had “be- 
haved badly sometimes,” but with 
Shriver a fixture at his side, he quickly 
recovered, 





Early flu outbreaks 
worry CDC officials 


_ ATLANTA (AP) — Fluoutbreaks 
are already going strong in parts of 
the country, months before the sea- 
son typically peaks, and this year’s 
vaccine does not exactly match the 
strain doctors are seeing so far, the 
government warned Monday. 

“Thisis very serious,” said Dr. Julie 
Gerberding, director of the Centers 
for Disease Control and Prevention. 
She warned that this flu season could 
be worse than usual. 

Gerberding begged people to get 
early flu shots to avoid a potentially 
staggering flu season nationwide. 

The shot is recommended for 
adults over 50, children between 6 
months and 2 years, people with 
chronic medical conditions and 
people who work in health care. The 
vaccine is readily available this year, 
Gerberding said. 

In an average year, the disease in- 
fects up to 20 percent of the U.S. popu- 
lation, killing about 36,000 Ameri- 
cans and hospitalizing 114,000. 

So far this season, the outbreaks 
were strongest in Texas and Colo- 


- rado in October and early Novem- 


ber. Most of the country has had only 
sporadic flu infections. 
But doctors are worried this year’s 
‘flu season could be brutal. Not only 
were the outbreaks earlyin Texas and 
Colorado, they involved a strain of 
influenza not targeted by the vaccine. 
The strain of flu showing up this 
_year is part of a deadly group called 
H3N2, a type of flu that leads to more 
deaths and hospitalizations than 
other flu strains. 
But because this year’s flu vaccine 
‘targets a lightly different type of 
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H3N2 flu than patients are getting, 
doctors have no idea how well the 
vaccine will work. The virus changes 
slightly over time, a change doctors 
call “drift,” which is why doctors sug- 
gest getting a new flu shot every year. 

Gerberding said the vaccine 
should still protect most people, be- 
cause the strains are very similar. 

“In the past this has happened. It’s 
a very common thing,” she said. 
“Whatever the drift is, the vaccine 
will still provide some cross-protec- 
tion, so we’re optimistic that will be 
the case this year, but of course we'll 
be watching it very carefully.” 

—By Kristen Wyatt 


U.S. speeds training, 
recruiting efforts 


WASHINGTON (AP) — Ques- 
tioning Defense Department claims 
of progress in Iraq, members of 
Congress and others are asking how 
the U.S. military has been able to 
recruit, hire and train more than 
60,000 new Iraqi security officers in 
just six weeks. 

The answer: by speeding up re- 
cruiting and pressing many of them 
into service with minimal training. 

After announcing some months 
ago that it would accelerate the cre- 
ation of Iraqi security forces to even- 
tually take over from U.S. occupation 
forces, the Pentagon now says there 
are more Iraqis in such jobs than there 
are American troops in the country. 

The positive side of the speed-up 
is that estimated thousands of Iraqis 
are taking over guard and patrol du- 
ties, freeing Americans and other coa- 
lition forces for more difficult work 
like hunting down insurgents, defense 
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officials say. 

The downside is that many of the 
Iraqis weren’t screened as well as 
American officials would have liked 
and are getting minimal training ina 
worsening security environment. 

“In a perfect world, you'd have a 
year’s vetting process before you in- 
cluded anybody,” Defense Secretary 
Donald H. Rumsfeld said recently. 
“Unfortunately, we’re not in a per- 
fect world. So what we do is we vet 
them to the best we can.” 

The speed-up means that Iraqi po- 
lice start work with three weeks of 
instruction instead of the eight that 
advisers recommended. The rest of 
the training is to follow. 

Guards watching electric plants 
and other infrastructure may simply 
be told what to do and be sent out 
with a day or so of instructions, 
American officials said. 

“It was a way of getting more 
people on the street doing things,” 
Rumsfeld said. 

The Pentagon has reported head- 
spinning progress in handing secu- 
rity responsibilities to other Iraqis — 
adding some 10,000 a week since the 
beginning of October. 

Officials reported 60,000 Iraqis 
underarms on Oct. 1 — then 100,000 
by the end of October. 

A week later, officials said they 
had 18,000 more. And a week after 
that, another 13,000 — bringing Iraqi 
security forces to 131,000 on Nov. 
12, more than double that of just six 
weeks earlier. 

Noting that meteoric rise in num- 
berswith skepticism, Republican Sen. 
John McCain, a former prisoner of 
war in Vietnam and unsuccessful 
presidential candidate in 20001, said 
it sounded like someone was “cook- 
ing the books,” 

—By Pauline Jelinek 





MA court gives gay marriage rights 


BY JENNIFER PETER 
ASSOCIATED Press WRITER 


In the nation’s most far-reaching 
decision of its kind, Massachusetts’ 
highest court declared that the state 
constitution guarantees gay couples 
the right to marry - a ruling cel- 
ebrated with the popping of cham- 
pagne corks and the planning of 
spring weddings. 

“Without a doubt, this is the hap- 
piest day of our lives,” said Gloria 
Bailey, who with her partner of 32 
years was among the seven gay couples 
who had sued the state in 2001 for 
refusing to issue them marriage li- 
censes. 

In its 4-3 decision, the Supreme 
Judicial Court gave the Legislature 
six months to rewrite the state’s 
marriage laws for the benefit of gay 
couples. 

Although courts in other states 
have issued similar rulings, some le- 
gal experts said this one goes further 
in its emphatic language and appears 
to suggest that gay couples should be 
offered nothing less than marriage it- 
self - and nota lesser alternative such 
as civil unions, which are available in 
Vermont. 

The ruling was another milestone 


in a year that has seen a significant 


expansion of gay rights around the 
world, including a U.S, Supreme 
Courtdecision in June striking a Texas 
ban on gay sex. Canadian courts also 
legalized gay marriage over the sum- 
mer. 

“We declare that barring an indi- 
vidual from the protections, ben- 
efits, and obligations of civil mar- 
riage solely because that person 
would marry a person of the same 
sex violates the Massachusetts Con- 
stitution,” Chief Justice Margaret 
Marshall wrote. 


The dissenting justices argued that 
the court was treading on lawmakers’ 
territory. “Today, the court has trans- 
formed its role as protector of rights 
into the role of creator of rights, and 
Irespectfully dissent,” Justice Francis 
Spina wrote. 

The decision prompted complex 
legal questions about the next step 
and about when the nation’s first gay 
marriage licenses will be issued, if 
ever. 

Republican Goy. Mitt Romney 
denounced the ruling but said there 
is little the state could do beyond 
pursuing a constitutional amend- 
ment. 

“I agree with 3,000 years of re- 
corded history. I disagree with the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts,” he said. “Marriage is an insti- 
tution between amanandawoman... 
and our constitution and laws should 
reflect that.” 

But the soonest a constitutional 
amendment could be put on the bal- 
lot is 2006, potentially opening a win- 
dow of a few years in which gay mar- 
riage licenses could be granted. 

Vermont's high court issued a 
similar decision in 1999 but told the 
Legislature that it could allow gay 
couples to marry or create a similar 
institution that confers all the rights 
and benefits of marriage. Lawmak- 
ers chose the second route, leading 
to the approval of civil unions in 
that state. 

The Massachusetts decision makes 
no mention of such an alternative, 
and instead points to a recent deci- 
sion in Canada that changed the com- 
mon-law definition of marriage to 
include same-sex couples and led to 
marriage licenses being issued there. 

The state “has failed to identify 
any constitutionally adequate reason 
for denying civil marriage to same- 


ee 


sex couples,” the court wrote, adding 
that denying gays the right to marry 
deprives them “of membership in one 
of our community’s most rewarding 
and cherished institutions.” 

Still, legal experts pointed out that 
the wording leaves it unclear whether 
the court would accept an alternative 
to marriage. 

“It’s poorly drafted in thattheyare 
going to create all of this controversy 
about what they meant,” said Paul 
Martinek, editor of Lawyers Weekly 
USA. 

The Human Rights Campaign, a 
national gay rights organization, said 
that the Massachusetts decision goes 
beyond Vermont by saying that it is 
unconstitutional to bar gay couples 
from the institution of marriage, and . 
not just the accompanying benefits - 
such as hospital visitation and inher- 
itance rights. 

The federal government and +37 
states have adopted laws defining 
marriage as a union between a man. 
and a woman - assuring legal battles 
over whether gay marriages per- 
formed here will be recognized out- 
side the state. 

In the 1990s, Hawaii’s Supreme 
Court ruled that a ban on gay mar- 
riage might be unconstitutional, but 
state lawmakers amended the consti- 
tution before same-sex weddings — 
were allowed. Similarly, a trial court 
in Alaska ruled in favor of same-sex 
marriages, but the Legislature 
amended the constitution to ban 
them. Mo 

Withoutany pressure fromacourt, 
California’s Legislature passed a law 
signed by Gov. Gray Davis this sum- 
mer thatavoided using the term “mar- 
riage” but granted gay couples who 
register as domestic partners most of 
the rights and responsibilities of 
spouses. ; 
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BoE: leave time for debate | 


To those who missed the California recall 
circus, it’s shown up at our school in grand 
style. 

Freshman Jared Ede posted an online 
petition four days ago for a new student 
government constitution. It was presented 
with the necessary 200 signatures at 
yesterday’s Student Council (StuCo) meet- 
ing and is scheduled for a student vote, run 
by the Board of Elections (BoE), this Sun- 
day and Monday. 

Not simply a reworking or tweaking of 
Student Council, the proposed constitu- 
tion is a wholesale revolution, complete 
with new positions, hierarchies, powers 
and responsibilities. At a most basic level, 
the proposed constitution would sepa- 
rate the people who do the work, called 
an Executive Council, from the people 
who make the rules, called the Student 
Assembly. And, the BoE’s current voting 
schedule leaves students with more ques- 
tions than time to consider them. 

The proposal has many controversial pro- 
visions. In trying to introduce more checks 
and balances into student government, the 
proposed constitution would establish a 
four-person committee to oversee the Stu- 
dent Activities Comission (SAC) and their 
decisions on student spending. It would 
also close student council meetings to all 
students not showing “sincere interest.” At 

students would gain the 
e referenda to recall StuCo. 


time. 


Student Council Executive President 
Charles Reyner, who sits on SAC as part of 
his duties, says that the proposed four-per- 
son funding oversight committee would 
mean that a “Special interest could com- 
pletely control student funds.” The com- 
mittee could use their power selectively, or 
their actions may simply duplicate those of 
the SAC. 

The clause calls which calls for meetings 
to be open only to those who demonstrate 
“sincere interest” is a departure from the 
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current StuCo constitution which requires | 
that all meetings be open to all students at | 
all times. There is no indication as to what, 
exactly, “sincere interest” is, let alone who | 
would decide its meaning. | 

Students will certainly debate the merits 
of giving students final authority over all 
aspects of their government.Some may like | 
the concept of direct control, others may 
feel that it will weaken elected representa- 
tives. 

That these criticisms exist at all shows 
that debate on the subject is necessary and 
needed. Not recognizing or perhaps ignor- 
ing this, the Board of Elections (BoE) finds 
it necessary to have this proposal voted on 
this Sunday. 

BoE’s justification for their highly com- 
pressed debate and vote is that after Sunday, 
students will be away for Thanksgiving and 
then busy with finals. The other alternative, 
February, is too close to Executive Board 
elections in March, says BoE co-chair Rick 
Aseltine. 

That doesn’t diminish the need to fully 
consider the proposal thoughtfully and ef- 


fectively. Students are being asked to fully | 


revamp student government. They require 
and deserve more time to consider this pro- 
posal, to consider points made by both sides 
and decide whether student government is 
ineffective - and what should be done. 





Some may come to the conclusion that 


the proposed restructuring is the correct 


‘course of action. But BoE’s compressed 


schedule doesn’t allow undergraduates to | 
have that debate. Instead, the election time- | 


table limits discussion - and with the BoE 
so far doing little to publicize the issue, 
students may wake up on Wednesday to 
find the debate over and their government 
changed. 

So instead of a meaningful, potentially 
helpful debate, we have a circus. The pro- 
posed constitution brings up many contro- 
versial issues. BoE should give everyone. 
time to read and consider the proposal for 
themselves. 





Ivy uprooting delayed 


Bulldozers will not drown out the birds 
this spring: there is no more forecast for 
construction next semester. 

Work on the Hopkins block of the Charles 
Village Project has been delayed from 
Intersession until this summer. Now, Ivy 
Hall, initially scheduled for demolition in 
the spring, will remain open next semeste 
for student housing. 

Our concern is not that the project has 
been delayed: We prefer and encourage care- 
ful consideration of the University’s build- 
ing plans before action is taken. The real. 
issueis that this dormitory, already operat- 
ing at half capacitance because it was mar- 
‘ketedasa one semester lease-only residence 

thissemester,is full of students already plan- 


ning to move out. It will be a challenge and 


nuisance to try and fill it for spring semes- 
ter. 

Offering lease renewal to current resi- 
dents is not addressing the target popula- 

ion for spring leases. Current students 
signed leases expecting to be gone next 
semester. At the same time, many students 
who would have liked to stay in the Ivy or 
move in with full-year leases are now al- 


ready committed in full-year leases else- 
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We appreciate that the University will 
spend more time trying to polish its rede- 
velopment project, however, it is a shame 
they did not take the foresight to schedule 
the start of construction in the summer to 
begin with. By initially scheduling construc- 
tion for spring, they took on the hassle of 
rearranging Ivy Hall leases and anticipat- 
ing weather delays. 

The one-semester lease was a conve- 
nient option for students preparing to 
study abroad in the spring and a conve- 
nient alternative for using the building 
until its scheduled demolition, but now it 
prepares to become a compounded prob- 
lem as it looks to be half-full again second 
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Whelan hits the spot 


I wanted to write and thank [Robbie Whelan] for the 
review of my magazine Star & Garter. [Nov. 7 issue]. [He 
is] an exceptional writer, and very astute. I feel like [he] 
grasped the essence of what I am trying to do, as wellas my 
“take it or leave it” attitude towards those whose tastes 
differ. I definitely want to read more of [his] writing. 


Kara Mae, Baltimore, MD. 


Props on the Pacemaker award 


Congratulations froma former News-Letter editor on 
your Pacemaker award! Keep up the good work! __ 


Ken Aaron 94 


Saxe gets Schaivo case all wrong 


Ms. Lindsay Saxe really should 
read more about Theresa Marie 
Schindler Schiavo before ‘joining up’ 
with the adulterous, violent ‘husband’ 
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Terri in the years before and after her injuries|...]. 


Julie Kay Smithson, Ohio. 


Let's be tolerant of others 


A friend recently called my attention to a November 7 
opinion piece in the JHU News-Letter written by Lisa 
Goldstein regarding the inappropriateness of the perfor- 
mance by JHU’s Christian a cappella group Adoremus. 

In the interest of full disclosure, I should first state that 
I am a member of Against the Current, Boston College’s 
Christian a cappella group. [...] Goldstein believes that 
Adoramus should have removed the reference to spread- 
ing God’s word in the mission statement printed in the 
program for the event, saying the reference was “inflam- 
matory” and religiously intolerant. Inflammatory? I call 


_itbrave. Ithink we should applaud students who are open 


about their beliefs, political or religious. True religious 
intolerance would be to deny Adoremus the same oppor- 
tunity to perform that all other groups received, simply 
based on their religious affiliation. 


David Bradley, Boston, Mass. 





semester. 

The only real logical target population 
is students currently abroad, who will 
need a single semester lease of residence 
upon return. At the same time, many may 
have already taken the foresight to pre- 
pare their own second-semester housing 
arrangements. Without a doubt the school 
will have trouble finding occupants for 
Ivy Hall next semester. The University 
should concentrate their recruitment ef- 
forts on study abroad students immedi- 
ately to inform them of the spring-se- 
mester opportunity. ais 


> 


and ‘guardian,’ at whose hands she 
was likely injured in the first place. 
{From the October, 31 issue]. She 
should consider carefully how the 
considerable monies awarded to Mis- 
ter Schiavo have been used for every- 
thing BUT Terri’s care — howhe has 
fathered children (that’s plural) by 
women (thatis also plural) other than 
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Congress declares a slumber 


merican politicsisa scary 

thing rightnow. Contro- 

versial measures are be- 

ing taken in response to 
controversial war. 

Deeply partisan debates are omni- 
present throughout all levels of goy- 
ernment. Accusations of all sides are 
being hurled throughout the media. 

But amidst this whirlwind of po- 
litical activity, I take solace in know- 
ing that there is still a group of 100 
people willing to do whatis necessary 
toget this country back on thestraight 
and narrow. 

Yes, the Senate has declared a 
slumber party. 

Republican senators held whatwas 
supposed to be a thirty hour debate 
last week in an attempt to thwart the 
impending Democrat filibuster to 
block four Bush judicial nominees. 

The Republicans took the posi- 
tion ofbeing outraged that the Demo- 
crats would go to such lengths as a 
filibuster to block four justices. Mean- 
while, the Democrats maintained that 
athirty hour debate over four justices 
after they had already confirmed 168 
was ridiculous, especially in light of 
more pressing concerns. 

“The Republicans are consumed 
by those four jobs,” said Senate Mi- 
nority Leader Tom Daschle, “and ig- 

nore the 3 million jobs that we’ve lost 
~over the course of the last three years 
~ underthisadministration’s economic 
policies.” 
. Indeed, while many college-edu- 
cated people were losing their jobs, 
the Senate proved that they were 
barely removed from middle school. 


An appropriations bill, bills revamp- 
ing Medicare and energy policy, and 
eight overdue spending bills were set 
aside so that our leaders could play 
Truth or Dare on the grandest pos- 
sible scale. 

Republican Rick Santorum is- 
sued the first dare, telling the Demo- 
crats that “They’re forewarned: If 
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the floor is not protected, the vote 
will be called.” Mr. Santorum is al- 
luding to the fact that, in the latest 
hours of the debate when one Demo- 
cratand one Republican are the only 
senators on the floor and are taking 
turns speaking on a one-hour shift, 
the Republican can call the vote and 
confirm the justices if the Demo- 
crat falls asleep. 

The Democrats countered with the 
fearsome “double-dog dare,” chal- 
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lenging the Republican to fall asleep 
so thatthe Democrat can pass alawto 
raise the minimum wage. 

Finally, ifthe thirty hours oftaunt- 
ing and posturing weren’t enough, 
some freshman Republican senators 
successfully lobbied for another nine 
hours to beadded to the debate, citing 


Indeed, while many 
college-educated 
people were losing 
their jobs, the Senate 
proved that they were 
barely removed from 
middle school. 





the fact that they had not spoken in 
the debate-a-thon. Obviously the old 
saying is correct: if you give a senator 
a cookie, he is going to ask for a glass 
of milk. 

To begin the debate, Republican 
senators felt the need to makea group 
procession onto the Senate floor for 
the benefit of the media. The Demo- 
crats held up a sign that read “168 to 
4” and printed T-shirts thatread “We 
confirmed 98 percent of President 
Bush’s judges and all we got was this 
lousy T-shirt.” The Republicans also 
held hourly conferences with conser- 


vative groups throughout the night, 
in addition to bringing in cots and 
coffee to add to the sideshow. 

This entire fiasco, though, boils 
down to a Republican power-grab 
and a shameful attempt to make the 
Democrats look foolish to the media 
while it was they who instituted this 
all-night session. 

The Republicans opted to waste 
30 hours of the Senate’s time in a 


futile attempt to get the votes neces- | 


sary to stop the filibuster and confirm 


the remaining two percent of Bush’s 


justices. 
Moreover, the Republicans 
claimed that the intended Democrat 


filibuster blocking four justices was | 


“unprecedented,” while they had 
blocked 63 of Clinton’s justices dur- 
ing his presidency. 

Although the Republicans were at 


the heart of this ridiculous event, the ’ 
Democrats followed the leader and | 


decided to act like children, bran- 
dishing signs and T-shirts in lieu of 
making the professional political 


statement that the public could ap- | 


preciate. 


When politics are allowed to di- | 
gress into partisan badgering,. 


America winds up with the thirty 
wasted hours of this past week. But 


with the brunt of our elected officials | 


unwavering in their pursuit of an ul- 
traconservative agenda, I see little 
opportunity for change... unless, of 
course, one party falls asleep on the 
Senate floor. 


Zachary Goodman is a freshman | 


from Warren, NJ. 





can’t get into Comedy Writ- 

ing, and at this point, I don’t 

findit particularly funny. Ihave 

often referred to myself.as an 

: “economics-by-default” ma- 

jor. I started out as a typical Hopkins 

pre-med. Then I tried history, IR and 

~~ Writing Seminars before settling on 
economics. 

The reason I dismissed Writing 

_-- Seminars is because of the course se- 

lection within the department. I have 

little interest in reading or writing 





a 





’ inclination towards non-fiction and 
_ opinion writing. 
In any given semester, I am lucky 


_ course offering that suits my specific 
_ interest. I can deal with that. I can 

deal with being an econ major, even 
it’s by default. 


a 
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. 

. 
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as magine child molesters, Neo- 

. Nazis, Ku Klux Klan Members, 

. and drug dealers. Most logical 

people who have passed kin- 

, dergarten would agree that 

___ people belonging to these groups are 

bad people. Most Americans would 

believe that it would be nice if law 

___ enforcementofficials could eradicate 

these criminals from the face of the 
earth. . . . . 

Still, besides containing crimi- 

nals and generally just bad people, 


these groups have something elsein ~ 


common: All have been supported 
__ and defended by the American Civil 
Liberties Union. In fact, at the 
fee ACLU website, the press releases 
___ defending these groups are proudly 
displayed. 
+ So who is surprised by their re- 
cent display of affection for terror- 
ists? When will the ACLU stop the 
fear and smear campaigns that seek 
____ to trick people into supporting the 
wrong side? 
__ Mostrecently, the ACLU has en- 
listed the support of students on 
campus to lobby the JHU Student 
Council for passage of legislation 
that condemns the U.S. Patriot Act, 
Admittedly, when I came back to 
school after Summer break, I did 
not know much about the U.S. Pa- 
- triot Act. Unfortunately, busy stu- 
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"fiction and poetry, but have a strong’ 





What I cannot deal with is what 
transpired this past week. Imagine 
my elation when the course book 
listed five different writing classes 
within the department that took my 
interest. I had taken two of the five 
already, and had a conflict with an- 
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other. That left two classes; Opinion 
Writing and Comedy Writing. 

I figured that by the spring semes- 
ter of my junior year, I would be able 
to get into whatever classes I wanted. 
Obviously, I figured wrong. 

On Monday, November 17, two 
full days before registration for jun- 


the target of government surveil- 
lance. In a free society, such moni- 
toring is odious and unnecessary. . 
. The secrecy that surrounds section 
215 leads us to a society where the 
‘thought police’ can target us for what 
we choose to read or what Websites 
we visit.” (ACLU, July 22, 2003) 
The official government re- 
sponse begins with a pretty logical 
statement: “The Patriot Act specifi- 
cally protects Americans’ First 
Amendment rights, and terrorism 
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investigators have no interest in the 


library habits of ordinary Ameri- 
cans.” 

As the Justice Department notes, 
spies and terrorists have historically 
used libraries to plan activities that 
threaten national security. Further- 
more, examining business records 
(including library records) isanold_ 
tool of law enforcement adminis- 
tered through a subpoena. 

The change that the Patriot Act 
institutes is notas simpleas the ACLU 
would have you think. The govern- 
ment has always been able to obtain 
your library records. The change is 


_ that the federal government can ask 


the Foreign Intelligence Surveillance 
Court to issue a subpoena in secret 


rather than having to go through the 


public grand jury process. _ 
Obviously, if terrorists knew they 


_ were being investigated, they would 


probably destroy the evidence. 
Thus, in the instance of a national 


security case in which thousands of 


a 


iors officially began, I went to the 
Writing Seminars office in Gilman 
to enroll in both classes. Since it was 
before the official registration pe- 
riod, I was denied entrance. The 
reason? The classes were already 
filled to capacity. ; 

The advice I got from the Writ 
ing Seminars office was to show up 
for class the first day and try my 
luck at either persuading the pro- 
fessor to let me in, or hope that the 
very same people who registered 
before registration would not show 
up. 

As promising as that sounds, I 
think I'd have a better shot at get- 
ting to class in the rain without step- 
ping in at least one Olympic swim- 
ming pool sized puddle. 

I’m sorry for ranting, but ’m 
fairly certain I’m not the only stu- 





Sri failsto tell the whole truth - 


lives are in jeopardy, a grand jury is 
not appropriate. 

Furthermore, before obtaining a 
subpoena, the government has the 
burden of proofin showing that “the 
records concerned are sought for 
an authorized investigation to ob- 
tain foreign intelligence informa- 
tion not concerning a U.S. person 
or to protect against international 
terrorism or clandestine intelli- 
gence activities, provided that such 
investigation ofa U.S. person is not 
conducted solely on the basis of ac- 
tivities protected by the First 
Amendment.” 

If this is not enough to ensure 
justice, then how about the fact that 
the statute goes even further and 
requires the Attorney General to 
fully inform Congress on govern- 
ment use of business records under 
the Patriot Act every six months? 

The House Judiciary Committee 
noted on October 17", 2002 that 
“The Committee’s review of classi- 
fied information related to FISA 
orders for tangible records, such as 
library records, has not given rise to 
any concern that the authority is 
being misused or abused.” 

The point of all of this is that the 
ACLU is making a concerted effort 
to scare people into living in fear of 
the very government that is pro- 
tecting them. No provision of the 
Patriot Act has been decreed un- 
constitutional by any court. Why 
should we students ask the govern- 
ment to fight the war on terrorism 
with a handicap? The ACLU loves 
to quote the Constitution...how 
about we remember the promise to 
“provide for the common defense?” 


Eric Wolkoff is a junior political 
science major from Wayland, Mass. 





dent who has been left out to dry in 
this manner. The information pro- 


vided to students across campus is | 





The Writing Seminars 
department works on 
a first come first serve 
basis, regardless of 
seniority and 
university protocol. 





far from uniform. Writing Seminars 
majors can register before registra- 
tion during pre-registration. 

Some of us just don’t have the 
time to deal with the Hopkins brass 
about trivial issues such as schedul- 
ing. Some of us might be working at 
internships or jobs where we have 
to tell our bosses our schedules in 
advance. 

We cannot all afford to show up 
the first week of class and sit through 
a two hour period only to find out 
that the fifteen person limit in the 
course catalog really means twelve 
Writing Seminars majors and the 
three freshmen who a month from 
now won’t be Writing Seminars 
majors. 

Even default economists can un- 
derstand the opportunity cost in- 
herent in this flawed plan. While 
attending one class, I certainly can’t 
be present in another. Therefore, if 
I can’t get into that first class, I will 
certainly be behind in the other. 

(Unless of course I simply start 
by enrolling in seven or eight differ- 
ent classes that are not full before 
registration and that all happen to 
meetat different times, and fit them 
around my internship schedule). 

I accept that I will not always get 
into every class I want. I accept that 
sometimes I will have to settle for 
an alternative class or a different 
major. What I cannot accept is be- 
ing forced into this position based 
on the fact that one department in 
the school has chosen to set its own 
policy in conflict with that of the 
University; — 

Hopkins clearly gives preference 
based on seniority. The Writing 
Seminars department works on a 
first come first serve basis, regard- 
less of seniority and university pro- 
tocol. 

The registration process at this 
school has become a joke, and I’m 
not just saying that because I can’t 
get into Comedy Writing. 


Aron Davidowitz is a junior eco- 
nomics major from Great Neck, NY. 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 


party Gays should have 


right to marriage 


n a landmark decision made 

on Tuesday, the Massachusetts 

Supreme Court made its state 

the first in the union to give 

same-sex couples the legal right 
to marriage. The Supreme Judicial 
Court (SJC) gave the Massachusetts 
state legislature 180 days to figure out 
how to regulate and enact this new 
ruling. Because the ruling was made 
by the SJC, the 
state’s highest au- 
thority on the state 
constitution, the 
ruling cannot be 
overturned by the 
Massachusetts 
state legislature. . 

It is amazing, yet at the same time 
discouraging, that only twostates (the 
other being Vermont) have realized 
that denying the protection, benefits, 
and obligations given by civil mar- 
riage to all citizens creates inequality, 
and is unconstitutional. 

Despite differing religious and 
ethical beliefs, it should be clear from 
the US Constitution that all citizens 
should be granted the same legal, fi- 
nancial, and social rights, regardless 
of their sexual preferences. It is clear 
from recent legislation, such as the 
ruling by the US Supreme Court in 
June regarding the anti-sodomy laws 
in Texas, that the governmentisstart- 
ing to finally make changes. 

Opponents of the decision will not 
have the opportunity to block the 
ruling until 2006, when they will be 
able to file a constitutional amend- 
ment against it. It will be interesting 


| to see how the US Congress reacts to 


Pre-registration excludes many students 


The Writing Seminars dept. needs to create a fair and equal system for class registration 


the Massachusetts ruling. Congress 
passed the Defense of Marriage Act, 
also known as Super DOMA, in 1996. 
It defined marriage as between a man 
and a woman, and denied various 
federal rights to same sex couples. 
The Massachusetts ruling differs 
significantly from a previous ruling 
in Vermont, made in 1999, that al- 
lows same-sex couples to have civil 


“unions. The Vermont decision left 


the issue open as to whether civil 
unions would be considered mar- 


riage, or a separate institution equal © 


to marriage. 

In contrast, Judge Marshall of the 
Massachusetts SJC definitively ruled 
that there is no legal reason in the 
Massachusetts state constitution to 
deny same-sex couples the right to 
marry. In addition, Marshall wrote in 
the ruling that the Commonwealth, 
in denying civil marriage to same-sex 
couples, would in effect be creating 
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second-class citizens. 

Both recent court decisions must 
now be carefully examined, as both 
have the potential to influence other 
states’s decisions when similar legis- 
lation in favor of gay marriage or 
againstit comes to the forefront. Now 
that civil unions and marriage have 
each been established as institutions 
through which 
same-sex couples 
can gain the same 
rights as hetero- 
sexual couples, 
the significance of 
the title of mar- 
riage must be 
called into question. 

Many religious groups and pro- * 
ponents of Super DOMA claim that 
marriage is a historical and religious 
institution that, should not be 





_ changed. The Family Research Coun- 


cil, one of the leading opponents of 
same-sex marriage, states that same- 
sex marriage would be harmful to so- 

ciety. One of the reasons stated against 
same-sex marriage is that these 
couples cannot rear offspring. The 

FRC also claims that homosexual 

couples who adopt children will raise 

them ina negative and unhealthy en- 

vironment. 

Proponents of same-sex marriage, 
such as the organization Freedom to 
Marry, argue that “Civil marriage is a 
powerful and important affirmation of 
love, a source of social recognition and . 
support, and the legal gateway to a vast 
array of protections, responsibilities, 
and benefits, most of which cannot be 
replicated in any other way.” 

It seems that to deny same-sex 
couples the right to civil unions‘and » 
the rights allotted to married couples 
would go against the basic-principles . 
on which our country stands, namely 
that all men are created equal. How- 
ever, in light of the arguments ofboth 
the proponents and opponents of gay 
marriage, and the two sepatate deci... 
sions about same-sex unions, a dif- 


ferent issue must now be examined/!) (ane 


We must now focus on whether 
separate but equalinstitutionsshould — 
be created so that the institution of ” 
marriage as defined religiously and ; 
historically as a union between a man 
anda women should remain, orif the © 
banning of same sex couples from. 
using the legal title of marriage would 
in effect again treat same-sex couples 
as second class citizens. 


Malka Jampolisasophomore from 
Waban, Mass. : 
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Hillary Clinton in ‘04? 


n theory, Saturday night’s din 
ner for lowa Democrats in Des 
Moines had many purposes. 
These include raising money 
for the Iowa caucus next year, 
inspiring the state’s democrats, and 
giving the candidates a platform to 
begin their pri- 
mary campaigns. 
Indeed, the event 
raised some 
$300,000, and na- 
tional attention 
was focused on the 
proceedings. 

Butnoton the candidates. Assoon 
as Hillary Rodham Clinton took the 
stage, it was clear who was the star of 
the evening and the entire party. 

Mrs. Clinton has said that she will 
notrun for President in 2004, and yet 
she spoke for some twenty-one min- 
utes, interrupted by frequent ap- 
plause, about all the issues of which a 
candidate should speak. 

She chastised her fellow Demo- 
crats for focusing too much on the 
sins of the past, and urged them to 
generate a plan for the future. She 
advocated a repeal of Bush’s tax cut 
(which she claimed gives unneeded 


money to the rich and drained pro- 


grams for the poor), an overhaul of 
social security, anda foreign policy of 
cooperation, not aggression. She 
urged young peopleto vote since, say- 
ing that, “The stakes couldn’t be 
higher.” ic 

Then why isn’t she running? 

As she spoke on Saturday night 
for longer than any of the actual can- 
didates, it became obvious that she 
was promoting herself, keeping her 
profile high for when she does decide 
to run, It makes sense that she would _ 
not want to campaign nextyear, since 
President Bush is clearly a popular 
leader. He has led America in two 
“victorious” wars that many people 
believe are ideologically sound, and 
he is seen as a moral man working to 
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make the country safer in a time of 
crisis. The present Democratic can- 
didates surely cannot match that 
reputation. 

By contrast, Mrs. Clinton has ev- 
ery advantage. She has had a long 
career in politics, largely alongside 
her husband, but 
it has been clear, | 
with her advoca- 
tion of universal 
health care and 
her remarks Sat- 
urday night, that 
she has a clear grasp of the issues and 
of strong leftist policies. 

More importantly, people know 
who she is. This goes beyond mere 
popularity: Mrs. Clinton alternately 
symbolizes ambition and fidelity. She 
hasaclear vision for America’s future 
and the drive to see that vision real- | 
ized, a trait that many Americans 
value. 5 

Atthe same time, she has also been 
loyal to her husband, and projects a 
decency and morality that voters still 
look for, if in vain, 

Mrs. Clinton also has nostalgia on 
her side: She stands for a period in 
America when the economy was 
strong and foreign policy was rela- 
tively stable; many feel she can bring 
back this prosperity. ia 

Finally, (and this is not trivial), 
she is a woman, She has the highest 
profile of any woman who has ever 
considered the Presidency, and one 
may imagine many Americans vot- 
ing for her simply because ofher gen ; 

‘orya Acie 


" der, thereby making history an 


aging to elect the first’ woman’ 
President. 


he, With her reputation and all that 
e 


stands for, Mrs. Clinton willbe - 
President one day, though we may 
have to suffer another Bushadminis- 
tration first. wih ND Boy ‘ ’ 
Christian Recca is a freshman — iat 
from Rutherford,NJ. 
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Howard Dean has used the Internet to his advantage to publicize his 
platform, as well as measure his popularity amogst other candidates. 


BY SARAH WILLIAMS 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


When you sit down at your com- 
puter, the first thing you do might not 
beto check thelatest rankings of presi- 
dential candidates. However, for 
many thousands of Americans, the 
Internet had becomea portal into the 
world of politics. Candidates such as 
Howard Dean have used this resource 
as a way to energize voters as well asa 
successful fundraising source. 

This. week, Johns Hopkins spon- 
sored a panel discussion on the use of 
the Internet in the current presidentjal 
campaigns. The talk was entitled The 
Internet and Political Campaigns — 
What Impact Will it Have in 2004?” 
and was held at JHU’s Bernstein-Offit 
Building on Wednesday. 

Alexis Rice, who moderated the 


. + event, is a fellow in the Center for the 


Study of American Government at 


es ___ theJohns Hopkins Washington Cen- 


q Pr] 


‘ter. She has also just published a pa- 

per titled “The Use of Blogs in the 
2004 Presidential Election,” which 
discusses the rising phenomenon of 
blogsin political campaigning. Rice’s 
website project, http:// 
www.campaignsonline.org, is aimed 
at researching the usage of the Internet 
and technology in campaigning. 

According to http:// 
www.weblogs.com, weblogs, called 
“blogs” for short, are sites that are 
frequently updated and contain links 
pointing readers to articles elsewhere 
on the web. These links are often ac- 
companied by the authors own com- 
ments. The idea for weblogs origi- 
nally surfaced around 1993, and their 
popularity has surged since then, with 
hundreds of thousands of weblog sites 
now online. 

According to The Interactive Mu- 
seum of News, political campaigns 
were not always run the way they are 
today. In the early 1800’s, it was rare 

- to ever see a presidential candidate. 


The only appearances they made. 


would have been on their front porch; 
their campaign managers would be 
their only connection to the media. 

A century and a half later, the ad- 
vent of televi$ion changed the face of 
politics. As reporters followed candi- 
dates of the campaign trail 24 hoursa 
day, contenders for president no 
longer had any personal life. 

Today, with the widespread use of 
the Internet in our society, the face of 
politicsisonceagain changing. Accord- 
ing to the U.S. Department of 
Commerce’s Economics and Statistics 
Administration, about 54 percent of 
Americans are online. There are 2 mil- 
lion new users of the Internet every 
month. With these overwhelming fig- 
ures, it is no surprise that politicians 
have begun to take advantage of this 
new method of reaching voters. 

According to Alexis Rice, “the 
leading candidate in the blogging 
revolution is former Vermont Gov- 
ernor Howard Dean, who, through a 


~ network of websites and blogs, cre- 


ated a dedicated Internet following 
that helped him lead all Democratic 
candidates in fundraising over the 
past two quarters.” 

Dean’s website, http:// 
www.deanforamerica.com,hasnotonly 
alink to his official blog, butalso to sites 
including “DeanLink,” “Meetup.com,” 
“Howard Dean TV,” “Generation 
Dean” and numerous groups put to- 
gether bysupporters of Dean. Theblog, 
however, is one of the most prominent 
features on his website. 

Rice cites statistics that his blog 
began this year with 3,000 daily read- 
ers and that number has jumped tre- 
mendouslyin size. There arenowover 
30,000 daily. visitors to http:// 
www.blogforamerica.com. The blog 
consists of a campaign diary tracking 
Dean’s travels around the country, as 
well as links to websites and articles 
featuring Dr. Dean. 

To try and understand the influ- 
ence that Dean’s online campaigning 
has had, I posted a message on one of 
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Internet weblogs soar due to 
recent presidential campaigns 


the message boards linked to from 
his blog. I asked readers of his blog 
how Dean’s use of the web has influ- 
enced their involvement in this elec- 


tion cycle. Within an hour, five or six | 


people e-mailed me their responses. 

Jack Kelley, a Dean supporter from 
a small town in California, wrote that 
without the Internet to provide him 


information of the candidates, he | 


“would have had to rely on what [he] 
saw on TV, both inadequate and mis- 
leading, and read in the newspaper, 
sporadic and sketchy.” By using the 
Internet, he was able to easily navi- 
gate each candidate’s website and 
choose for himself whose views he 
supports the most. He calls this pro- 
cess “beyond revolutionary.” 

Lynn Alldrin, from Colorado, 
shares Kelley’s sentiments, saying that 
without the Internet, she “would not 
be as involved, and probably would 


not have contributed as much, to Dr. | 


Dean’s campaign.” According to 
Alldrin, being able to use the Internet 
makes her feel connected to Dean. 

Besides the blog, Dean is using a 
website called http:// 
www.meetup.com to connect his sup- 
porters with each other. Members of 
Meetup organize local gatherings with 
people who share similar interests to 
them. Meetup groups range from 
people who share musical interests, 
to political groups. There are over 
142,000 members in the “Howard 
Dean for 2004” Meetup group, and 
this number is growing daily. 

According to Alexis Rice, “many 
other candidates have taken note of 
Dean’s online success and the publicity 
generated by his blog.” All nine candi- 
dates now have extensive websites, 
Meetup groups, and are putting to- 
gether weblogs. Wesley Clark’s cam- 
paign, for example, launched the Clark 
Community Network, at http:// 
www.forclark.com, which integrates 
blogs and Internet tools. 

This full blown use of technology 
is certainly a change from previous 
election cycles. The Pew Internet and 
American Life Project put together a 
study of the use of the Internet in the 
election cycle in 2000, and found that 
it was not very widespread. They 
write that they “believe the best way 
to summarize the situation is that 
while a majority of campaigns recog- 
nized how valuable the Internet can 
be with respect to volunteers, some 
campaigns did not know what to ex- 
pect, or how to proceed.” 

Many say that Howard Deanisrevo- 
lutionizing the way that campaigns are 
run, and with other following his lead, 
we are seeing first hand the way that 
technology effects all aspects of life. 

JHU sophomore Caitlin Prior, a 
member of the JHU Democrats and 
Students for Dean says that the 
Internet is an especially good way to 
reach young voters. “The Internet is 
the newspaper of the 21st century,” 
she says. “Students are constantly 
online, and so it’s a good way to get 
them involved in politics.” 





| | 








BY SANDYA NAIR 
JouNs Hopkins News-Letter 


| On Tuesday, Nov. 11, 2003, Johns 
Hopkins University was recognized as 
anIBM Life Sciences Institutes of Inno- 
vation. Johns Hopkins and Indiana 
University are the first two universities 
chosen to receive this award. 

The award was presented by Carol 
Kovac, Ph.D., general manager, IBM 
life sciences in the lobby of Clark Hall 
on the Homewood campus. Steven 
Knapp, the university’s provost and 
senior vice president for academic 
affairs; Andrew Douglas, interim dean 
of the Whiting School of Engineer- 
ing; Murray Sachs, director of the 
Whitaker Biomedical Engineering 
Institute and chair of the Department 
of Biomedical Engineering; and Rai 
Winslow, director of the Center for 
Cardiovascular Bioinformatics and 
Modeling participated in the event. 

According to a news release from 
IBM, the IBM Life Sciences Institutes 
of Innovation award “recognizes aca- 
demic research institutions that are 
making outstanding contributions to 
life sciences research and fosters 
knowledge and technology transfer 
in the life sciences community,” 

The award is given to universities 
that have research in an area that in- 
terests both the university and IBM; 
that apply technology in a novel way; 
that are affiliated with various com- 
panies, hospitals and governmentin- 
stitutions; and that is supported by 
other organizations. 

As a recipient of the award, Johns 
Hopkins University will collaborate 
with IBM in life sciences research 
projects relevant to both parties. 
Johns Hopkins will receive a variety 
of benefits from IBM - including ac- 
cess to new IBM technology, research 
opportunities and IBM software. 

Andrew Douglas, interim dean of 
the Whiting School of Engineering, 
remarks that the significance of Johns 
Hopkins’ receipt of this award lies 
not only in the recognition of 
Hopkins’ predominance in this field, 
but that “this award substantially 








Gadget industry ready for the holidays 


BY CHRIS CHAN 
Tue. Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


Your family and friends may be 
shopping for a new PDA or an MP3 
player this holiday season, but seri- 
ous technology enthusiasts are 
dreaming over mundane technology. 

Everyone has been in class when a 
cell phone starts playing Beethoven’s 
ninth symphony or the theme from 


- Mission Impossible. But imagine call- 


ing a friend only to hear Ludacris 
rapping instead of the customary ring. 
To spice up cell phone use, compa- 


~ nies have begun introducing a ring. 


back tone, short clips of music for 


callers to listen to. And the 


customization doesn’tstop there; “the 
tunes can be personalized for each 
caller,” and “the time of day can also 


determine which song plays,” accord- 


ing to Wired News. 
Cell service carriers believe this 
may be an enormous untapped mar- . 


ket, as all cell phones can work with | 
__ ringback tones, regardless of the tech- 


‘nology on the phone. “The Yankee 
Group puts ring-back revenues in 
. Korea at well over $100 million for 
2003,” according to Wired News. With 
music labels in the United States cur- 
rently investigating ring back ns 
nology, prepare for futureamusement 
or annoyance when calling a cell. 
Ever wish while listening to MP3s 


; through tinny laptop speakers that 


r expensive stereo speakers could 
put to use? A number of technol- 


are gB gadgets 





to link a computer to a home enter- 
tainment system. 

The digital media receivers use Wi- 
Fi, a wireless networking standard, to. 
stream music from a computer to a 
stereo. Basic audio receivers simply 
relay the music playing on the com- 
puter to the speakers across the house, 
while advanced media receivers al- 
low users to select images, music and 
even video from their computer to a 
television. Due to the different fla- 
vors that Wi-Fi comes in, video 
streaming may be choppy, though 
music will play fine. 

From thehomeentertainmentend 
are DVD players and digital video 
recorders that consumers can con- 
nect toa wireless network. According 
to the New York Times, TiVois selling 
software that will allow TiVo owners 
to access MP3sand images from their 
computers. 

Consumers with money to burn 
can purchase jukeboxes that rip CDs 
into MP3s on standalone devices. 
According to Wired News, the de- 
vices “combine a CD player with a 
40-gigabyte hard drive,” converting 
on the fly, with the intent of eventu- 
ally building up digital library. 

Why bother vacuuming a room 
when a robot can do it? iRobot, a 
company that makes military robots, 
offers consumers the Roomba, alittle 
robot the size of a dinner plate. The 
Roomba avoids wall and stairs with 
infrared sensors, while happily zip- 


ping around and vacuuming. With 


its low profile, the robot can go “un- 
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PDA popularity has soared in recent years. At the moment, PDA’s can be 
connected to a pair of glasses so the buyer can remember schedules. 


der couches, beds and other dirt-hid- 
ing home fixtures,” according to 
Popular Mechanics. 

Memory glasses, a technology un- 
der developmentat MIT’s Media Lab, 
could potentially help a person never 
forget an appointment, a shopping 
list, or a schedule. A personal digital 
assistant, PDA, connects to a minia- 
ture screen in the lens of the glasses; 
the PDA sends messages or image to 
the screen, flashing them for 1/180 of 
a second, according to Wired News. 
Subliminal messaging, popularized in 

U 


the 1970s, haslittle empirical evidence 
to support it. Nonetheless, the inven- 
tor of the glasses, Richard DeVaul, 
who is a doctoral student at MIT, 
claims that the memory glasses im- 
prove memory recall by 1.5 times, 
according to Wired News. 

At the moment the PDA is con- 
nected to the glasses with a wire, but 
DeVaul and his team are working on 
awireless version. According to Wired 
News, the “memory glasses could be 
on the market in two years and would 
cost around $300.” 

















strengthens the industry-university 
partnerships that are critical to the 
future success of the School of Engi- 
neering.” 

The IBM Life Sciences Institutes of 
Innovation initiative is project-ori- 
ented, and at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity received it specifically for the work 
of the researchers at the Center for Car- 
diovascular Bioinformatics and Mod- 
eling (CCBM), led by Dr. Raimond 
Winslow. At CCBM, researchers are 
using IBM technology to develop com- 
putational, multi-scale models of all 
ranges — from the genome to single 
cells to the entire heart. 

The significance of this research lies 
in its potential application to future 
research. Thedevelopmentofthistech- 
nology would enable researches to un- 
derstand the basic molecular phenom- 
ena underlying critical diseases. 

According to Raimond Winslow, 
Ph.D., director of the Johns Hopkins 
University’s Center for Cardiovascu- 
lar Bioinformatics and Modeling, 
“because of the human body’s com- 
plexity and the volume of data in- 


_ volved, computer modeling is emerg- 


ing as a powerful and necessary tool 
in understanding various cellular and 
tissue relationships.” 

One application of such a model, in 
particular one of the heart, is to under- 
stand the interactions of genes to form 
proteins which are involved in the pro- 
liferation of heart disease. Essentially, 
the models being developed enable re- 
searchers to understand the overall 
physiology of the heart from its basic 
molecular interactions. From this 
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IBM awards JHU science 


Key 
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received it specifically for the techwork in the CCBM, to create better contraptions and mass data storage. 


knowledge, more focused treatments 
could be developed to treat heart dis- 
ease, whichis the leading cause of death 
in the United States according to the 
National Vital Statistics Report by the 
Centers for Disease Control and Pre- 
vention. 

Furthermore, by collaborating 
with the School of Medicine, the sys- 
tems being developedat CCBM would 
provide other researchers with an 
abundance of information about 
genes and proteins to further under- 
stand disease and treatment. 

- The CCBM’s collaboration with 
IBM, as Life Sciences Institute of In- 
novation, would provide CCBM with 
the large amount of technological re- 
sources necessary to carry out the 
development of such models. Some 
functions that will be undertaken by 
IBM are providing data storage sys- 
tems and databases to accommodate 
the vast amount of information that 
must be used in developing models. 
Furthermore, collaboration with IBM 
will enable CCBM to access a wealth 
of information from all over the 
world. This factor would augment the 
number of researchers who would be 
able to provide data for the project. 

Murray Sachs, Ph.D, director of 
the Whitaker Biomedical Engineer- 
ing Institute, hopes “that the new In- 
stitute will point the way to closer 
collaborations between the schools 
of medicine and engineering, which 
will place Hopkins among the lead- 
ing institutions in computational bi- 
ology which is a crucial component 
of modern biomedical research.” 


Heat ventilation is 
bad for atmosphere 


ith the cold winter 
weather already af 
fecting much ofthe 
nation, the eyes of 
American con- 
sumersareturning to rising heat costs. 
For many decades, Americans have 
relied on the HVAC (heating, venti- 
lation, air conditioning) units which 
operate on natural gas or oil. The 
operation of these units by many 
American households eats up a large 
chunk of oil imports as well as con- 
tributing heavily to air emissions. 

Since the press- 
ing issue of in- 
creased costs and 
consumption o 
natural resources is 
at the heart of this 
issue, the best op- 
tion for Americans 
may be to look a 
few feet below fora 
solution to this 
problem. A geo- 
thermal system uses the ground as a 
heat sink during the summer and a 
heat source during the winter. 

At depths below four to six feet, 
the ground maintains an average tem- 
perature of fifty to fifty-five degrees 
Fahrenheit year-round. The system 
works byaseries of pipes that contain 
a refrigerant, which, like the soil, is 
good at absorbing and releasing heat. 
In the summer, at higher tempera- 
tures, the ambient heat in the air is 
absorbed by the refrigerant, usually 
water, which circulates through un- 
derground pipes where it gives up 
heat absorbed from the environment 
to the cooler ground. 

Inthe winter, the process is reversed 
by taking heat that was stored during 
the summer and delivering it to the 
colder home, thereby providing 
warmth even on the coldest of days. 

A heat pump is used to transfer 
heat to the ground during the sum- 
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DAVEMARVIN 
STUDENTS FOR 
ENVIRONMENTAL 

ACTION — 


mer and to deliver heat to the house 
from the ground in the winter. The 
system requires minimal amounts of 
electricity to distribute the temperate 
air throughout a building, signifi- 
cantly reducing energy consumption 
needs. There are many financial ben- 
efits to geothermal exchange. Al- 
though the average installation cost 
for a system is around ten thousand 
dollars for an average sized home, the 
system virtually pays foritselfin com- 
parison to conventional HVAC sys- 
tems operating on gas or oil. 

On average, a 
geothermal sys- 
tem lowers utility 
costs by twenty to 
fifty percent. Ad- 
ditionally, be- 
cause of the sys- 
tem is mainly 
located under- 
ground, there isa 
reduced need for 
maintenance and 
repair. Most importantly, however, 
are the environmental benefits of geo- 
thermal exchange. Geothermal ex- 
change systems use twenty five to fifty 
percentless energy than conventional 
heating and cooling systems. 

Additionally, since the system uses 
a highly efficient heat pump, power 
plant emissions can be cut down byas 
much as seventy-five percent when 
compared with electric resistance 
heating. / 

Overall, geothermal exchange is 
a cost-effective, earth-friendly and 
ingenious approach to domestic and 
even large-scale indoor heating 
needs. Test communities where geo- 
thermal exchange systems were in- 
stalled enjoyed dramatic decreases 
in both heating and cooling costs. 
For more information, visit the De- 
partment of Energy’s Energy Effi- 
ciency and Renewable Energy 
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BY PATRICK KERNS 


Hopkins studies visionloss _ Friendster, Xanga popularity 


rising with college students 


THE JOHNS Hopxins News-Letter 


Taking larger doses of vitamins C 
and E, beta carotene, zincand copper 
could help more than 300,000 people 
to prevent vision loss if they are at 
risk for advanced age-related macu- 
lar degeneration (AMD). Macular 
degeneration is incurable eye disease 
in which the central portion of a 
person’s retina (the macula) slowly 
loses its normality to transmit images 
to the brain. 

The disease can eventually result 
in severely impaired sight or blind- 
ness. For people afflicted with the 
disease, it can severely impair normal 
activities such as reading and watch- 
ing TV, and can make driving too 
dangerous to attempt. 

The cause of macular degenera- 
tion is still not understood, but 
chances for developing it increase 
rapidly as one ages, and is currently 
the leading cause of blindness for 
those 55 and older. 

._ » Macular degeneration is currently 
observed in two different forms, known 
as wet and dry AMD. Wet AMD is 
accompanied by the growth of abnor- 
_mal blood vessels under the macula, 
these fragile vessels frequentlyleak fluid, 
.giving wet AMD its name. 

». The macula loses function rap- 
idly as this occurs. Dry AMD, the 
less severe form, is characterized by 
-the slow breakdown of the light- 
sensitive cells in the macula, lead- 
-ing to a gradual blurring and loss of 
-vision. 

The dry form of AMD is almost 
-always observed to occur before the 
wet form. Some general risk factors 
for developing macular degeneration 
are obesity and smoking. 

4. It also appears that whites and 
women are statistically more likely to 
4experience AMD, asare people witha 
history of AMD in their family. 

yi The findings that additional 
-amounts of vitamins and antioxi- 
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Vision has to be maintained throughout a person’s lifetime otherwise 
cataract surgery, or laser eye surgery might ensue due to poor health. 


dants such as beta-carotene could 
help lower the risk of worsening 
AMD among people suffering from 
early- or mid-stage AMD came from 
the Age-Related Eye Disease Study 
(AREDS). 

The AREDS study, an epidemio- 
logical study, was a randomized, pla- 
cebo-controlled study which ex- 
plored how supplements of vitamins 
C and E, Beta-carotene and Zinc ef- 
fect the risk of progression of one 
type of AMD to another. 

With 4,757 adult participants of 
ages 55 to 80, the study has a good 
deal of experiment credibility. 

Thestudy found thattheir daily regi- 
men of 500 mg vitamin C, 400 mg vita- 
min E, 15 mg beta-carotene, 80 mg of 
zinc and 2 mg of copper reduced the 
chance of disease progression by 19 
percent. Some of these doses are sig- 
nificantly higher than the currently rec- 





7:30 PM 


BY SUPRIA RANADE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Yes, there is a website called 
Friendster.com. Yes, I registered fora 
domain name at the insistence of the 
myriad of profiles on my AIM buddy 
list telling me to do so. With the in- 
creasing popularity of sites such as 
Xanga, Friendster and Tribe.com, its 
nearly impossible to ignore this grow- 
ing trend of posting your personality 
online. 

The website wasn’t as ADD ori- 
ented as I thought. No flashy adver- 
tisements telling you to do x,y, zand 
thelike, justa simple registration pro- 
cess that requires your basic e-mail 
and contact information for other 


| Friendster enthusiasts to get in touch 


ommended daily intake (RDI) of the | 


vitamins and minerals. 
The found amount of vitamin C 


is over eight times more than the | 


RDI, recommended vitamin E is 40 
times the RDI, and the amount of 
zinc recommended by the AREDS 
research group is over five times the 


_RDI. Children are especially en- 


couraged to take vitamin Cand Ein 
order to ensure good health for the 
future. Tablets are easily accessible 


over the counter and at grocery | 
| definitely, certainly worth your time. 


stores. 

The report of this new predic- 
tion, that over 300,000 could pre- 
serve their current eyesight with vi- 


tamin supplements, was published | 


in the November issue of the Ar- 


chives of Ophthalmology, with | 


Johns Hopkins’ Neil M. Bressler, 
M.D, the James P. Gills Professor of 
Ophthalmology, as the lead author. 


Come hear 


with you. Then I had the option of 
creating a profile. I actually can’t un- 
derstand why this is always the most 
fun part. Perhaps for the same reason 
that I’m attached to reading other 
people’s AIM profiles. 

I continued with my registration 
process and decided not to go for the 
whole personal thing. So, according 
to fellow Friendsters, I’m a 68 year 
old female from Angola who likes to 
eat ice cream. I clicked OK, and I was 
all set. 

Now the best part of all this, be- 
sides the profile creation, was seeing 
the testimonials at the end of regis- 
tration. It’s probably a way to assure 
you that Friendster is fun, safe and 


In fact Daniel from Wyoming said 
that “Friendster is an awesome site 
with very cool capabilities allowing 
users to ‘break the ice’ and meet 
possible cute chicks!” Wow, that’s 
assuring. Maybe he could boost 
Giga Pet sales with that kind of ar- 
ticulation. 

So in the end I wondered how 
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Meeting people online via chat rooms is growing more popular. 


these people could possibly find the 
motivation to keep these websites 
afloat. The most popular ones don’t 
charge users a cent to maintain their 
profiles and Internet relationships. 
According to http:// 
www. Wired.com, these start-up 
websites use their tools to help 
people share information, and rep- 
resent the next generation of ‘com- 
munity on the Internet. But they 
haven’t yet found a way to profit. 

Investors would naturally be wary. 
They are giving money at the start- 
ups as if one was destined to become 
the next Amazon.com, even though 
their future cannot assure that any 
will be more profitable than e-mail, 
instant messaging or previous 
Internet communication tools 

In order to fund maintenance 
costs, most of the start-ups are trying 
to create venues for electronic com- 
merce more cleverly into the Internet 
communities of the future than it has 


Dr.Ephraim Sneh 


Wednesday, 
December 3, 2003 


(doors open at 7:00PM) 


Johns Hopkins University 
Hodson Auditorium 


Space is limited-register now! 
Photo ID required. 


Caravan for Democracy is 
co-sponsored by Coalition of Hopkins 
Activists for Israel (CHAI), Hopkins Hillel, 
Hillel of Greater Baltimore, JSA, 

Johns Hopkins University Department 
of Political Science, Johns Hopkins Symposium on 


Foreign Affairs and AEPi. 


To register for this event or for more information, 
visit www.caravanfordemocracy.org 
or call 800-969-5585 x247. 


CARAVAN 
for DEMOCRACY 


www.caravanfordemocracy.org 





Caravan for Democracy provides a forum for the 
college community to engage ina dialogue about 
x Israel's role as the only democracy in the Middle 


Member of Israel's Knesset and Chair of the Sub-committee on Defense Planning & Policy 


been, say, at DinnerAtEight.com, 
Monster.com, and other early classi- 
fied listing sites. 

According to The Washington 
Post, co-founder Mark Pincus views 
Tribe and its rivals as social ver- 
sions of Napster, the music-sharing 
site, because they help people make 
Internet connections to exchange 
information. The goal of Tribe is 
then essentially to create a neigh- 
borhood of interest that will appeal 
to advertisers, particularly local 
merchants and other businesses that 
will potentially sell to users. 

Businesses such as Amazon.com 
and Ebay.com, can in fact attribute 
much of their success to ‘piggy-back’ 
advertising. 

Whatever the case may be, and my 
cynicism aside, these sites can be 
viewed as an experiment to see just 
how well Internet communities fare. 
Ignoring social consequences, so far 
so good. 






Democracy 


Caravan for Democracy is supported by: 
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College Activists 


trou Department 


www. |nf.org 


~ East by bringing prominent international speakers 
representing a spectrum of political opinions to 
campuses across the U.S. 
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SENIOR ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


SAMANTHA RAGGI, VOLLEYBALL 








BY BROOKE NEVILS 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


Ittakes a lot to discourage senior 
volleyball player and team captain 
Samantha Raggi. Anytime she’s on 
the court, 
whether in + 


still madeher presence 
felt on the court. 

“Sam had to over- 
come some nuisance 
injuries throughout 
the season and did so 
with flying colors,” 
said head coach Scott 
Pennewill, “which is a 
testament to her de- 
termination in mak- 
ing this season a suc- 
cessful one.” 

The Blue Jays 
placed second in the 
Centennial Confer- 
ence, beating Franklin 
& Marshallin the tour- 
nament semi-finals 
and but losing to 
Gettysburg in the fi- 
nals. After advancing 
to the quarterfinals of the Eastern 
College Athletic Conference (ECAC) 
South Volleyball Quarterfinals, the 
team endedits season on Friday night 
at 23-9, giving them the fourth most 
wins in Hopkins single-season his- 
tory. Entering as 
the fifth seed in 





practice or ina 


VITAL STATISTICS 


the tournament, 


conference Hopkins was de- 
tournament, : | feated by fourth- 
Raggi plays the NAME: Samantha Ragal | seeded Carneale 
game with all. POSITION: Middle Blocker | Mellon, 3-1. 
her heart. Height: 6'0” Raggiconsid- 
“It doesn’t Major: Psychological & Brain Sciences ers the 20-plus 
matter if we’re Hopkins Highlights: Co-captain. Current win seasonama- 
winning by a __ Season Statistics: team-high 37 service jor accomplish- 
million points aces, team-high 58 blocks, 145 kills, and | ment. 
or losing by a 143 digs. | “The high- 
million light of the sea- 
points,” says | son was partici- 





freshman 

teammate Adri 

| Eisen, “Sam plays the same. She 
plays with a lot of heart.” 

Raggi, amiddle blocker and four- 

| year team veteran, was sidelined 

| earlier.in the season by injuries, but 


pating in the 
Conference 
Championship tournament again,” 
Raggi says. “Losing was a disap- 
pointment, but we were there and 
we tried our hardest.” 

Raggi began playing volleyball in 


seventh grade, largely because of her 
height. Though she claims she “isn’t 
really that tall,” the work ethic and 
intensity of the 6’1” senior has beena 
constant asset to the team for the past 
four years. 

“lSamantha] isa talented middle 
[blocker] who had to perform week 
in and week out at a position we 
were especially thin at on the team,” 
says Pennewill. 


as growth ue tJ Sorin her life; 
player was di- a psychology | 
rectly propor- She was able to help Saich ahead 
tional to her de- : ; tends to be- 
sire to play her IME establish a level of — come a child 
very best.” ; psychologist 
“Ifyow'replay- team behavior that after gradu- 
ingnexttoherand ate school. 
yourenothaving @nabled us to bea “When I 
your best game, was younger, 
her spirit actually Iwanted tobe 


lifts you up,” 


Eisen says. ae — HEAD COACH shesaid. “I’ve 
aren’t many play- always loved 
ers with that abil- SCOTT PENNEWILL kids. Now I 
ity.” want to work 


Raggi’s skills as a teammate and a 
leader were crucial this year in par- 
ticular, because it was Pennewill’s first 
season as coach. 

“Her leadership has been super 
important to me,” he affirms. “Sam 
was sort of my assistant coach on the 
floor and I will miss her input and 
common sense approach very much. 
She was able to help me establish a 
level ofteam behavior that enabled us 
to bea first-class program.” 

“Ym really sad that the season’s 
over,” admitted Raggi. “It’s going to 
be a nice break, but after a few days, 
I’m going to miss it. 1 wasn’t prepared 
for the season to end.” 

For Raggi, the camaraderie of the 
12-member team was the most re- 
warding aspect of her collegiate vol- 
leyball experience. She has been play- 
ing volleyball with senior teammate 
Stephanie Kaliades, her roommate, 


first-class program 


for over seven years because the 
two played on the same club team 
in high school. 

“Honestly, if it weren’t for the 
girls on the team, the season 
wouldn’t be half as much fun,” 
Raggi said without hesitation. 
“They’re the reason I’m so sad the 
season’s over.” 

Raggi has ambitious plans for 

the next sea- 


a teacher,” 


with children who have behavioral 
disorders.” 

While at times daunted by the 
challenges in her future, Raggi views 
them with a healthy perspective. 
She has, after all, overcome bigger 
challenges - including spending so 
much of her time in biker shorts. 

“The shorts.don’t bother me at 
all,” says Raggi. “I guess you could 
say that I’m unusually comfortable 
with spandex.” 

Only years of volleyball could 
have definitely given her such com- 
posure to navigate tight situations 
with confidence and a sense of hu- 
mor. 
“Being able to talk to her on a 
daily basis is something I looked 
forward to every day,” Pennewill 
says, “and I am honored to have 
been able to be with her during her 
senior year.” 








Wrestling places 10th at CMU tourney ~ 


BY BRYAN CURTIN 


"THE JOHNS LIOPRINS NEWSLETTER 


The Johns Hopkins Wrestling 
team opened up its tournament 
schedule with great promise this past 
weekend, placing 10th in the King’s 
College Monarch Wrestling invita- 
tional. The Blue Jays were able to 
place 10th despite fielding wrestlers 
in only seven of 10 weight classes 
amidst a myriad of injuries and ill- 
nesses. Despite this disadvantage, fifth 
year coach Kirk Salvo is expecting big 
things from his squad this season. 

“With 15 returning wrestlers (nine 
starters) from last season and five 
quality freshmen, we aim to improve 
on our third place Centennial Con- 
ference finish,” said Salvo. “Our team 
goal is to win the Centennial Confer- 

ence tournament [in February] at 
Washington and Lee.” 

Sophomore David Kraus was the 
top scorer for the Blue Jays, posting a 
5-1 record on the day. His only loss 
was to the eventual 174-pound class 
champion, Brandon Kaufman of 
Stevens Tech. After losing that match 
in the semifinal round, Kraus went 
on to defeat Sean Davies of Wilkes by 
a point score of 5-3 to secure a third 
place finish. Kraus may become one 
of the top wrestlers in his weight class 
this year due to extensive and tireless 
workin the off-season. His 5-1 record 
inthis highly competitive tournament 
may be only foreshadowing what's to 
come in conference play. 

Senior Karol Gryczynski was 








va 
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Hopkins’s second highest scoring 
wrestler, finishing fourth in his 285- 


pound weight class. Losing early in 
the quarterfinals, Gryczynskiwas able 
to rally and win his next two matches, 
one by pin and one by decision, be- 
fore losing in the consolation match 
to Tom Steffen of York to pick up a 
fourth-place finish. Gryczynski, who 
finished second in the conference last 


———— 
This team has the 
potential to do things 
no other Johns 
Hopkins team has ever 
done - win the 


conference. 


—HEAD COACH 
KIRK SALVO 





year, looks to be a dominating force 
in his weight class once again as he 
seeks the conference crown. 

“(He’s] big, strongandsmart.,” said 
Salvo. “Improvement on his offense 
should lead to a conference title.” 

Junior Tony Dambro advanced to 
the semifinals before losing to Jeff 
Malone of York by a 2-1 decision. He 
had won three matches by decision 
before losing to Malone: In the con- 


the King’s College Monarch Wrestling Invitational last weekend. = 
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solation bracket, he lost to York’s 
Drew Bauduf, 6-3, to earn a tie for 
fifth place. Dambro is another of 
Hopkins’s impressive juniors that will 
be looking to break out this season. 
After training in the off-season, Salvo 
believes Dambro is a “legitimate 
threat” for the conference title. 

Several other wrestlers made solid 
showings in the tournament, including 
junior Joe Selba, who, after losing his 
first match in the championship 
bracket, won three straight to advance 
to the consolation quarterfinals before 
falling to Wilkes’ KyleLenio. Hopkins’s 
captain, senior Mike Yuhaniak, wasalso 
able to advance to the consolation 
quarterfinals, a strong start for 
Yuhaniak’s final season at Hopkins. 

“(Heisa] hard workingleader with 
a great work ethic,” Salvo said. “[He 
has] a lot of competition from other 
174-pound teammates and will see 
plenty of action.” 

Yuhaniak is one of four seniors on 
the team that will provide veteran 
leadership throughout the season. 

10th place in a tournament filled 
with quality programs such as the 
ones in the Monarch Invitational is 
something upon which this team can 
build as it prepares for its Centennial 
Conference games beginning in Janu- 
ary. Overall, the Blue Jays were 26-20 
in all matches in the tournament, and 


recorded six pins while only being » 


pinned themselves twice. This came 
with four starters sidelined with inju- 
ries or illnesses. 

“Winning four matches of 10 in 
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duals with Wilkes and York,..showed 
that we have the talent to compete 
with the best in the region,” said Salvo, 
who recognized those two colleges as 


having quality programs, “The guys | 


are working hard in practice, in the 
weight room and on the track. The 


wins will come. We have two more | 


tough tournaments this semester, 
then...the meat of our conference 
schedule in mid-January. This team 
has the potential to do things no other 
Johns Hopkins team has ever done 
— win the conference.” 





XC season ends 
at regional meet 


MELISSA O’BERG 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


The Men’s and Women’s Cross 
Country teams competed in the 
NCAA Mideast Regional Champion- 
ships in Carlisle, Pennsylvania con- 
cluding their season this past Satur- 
day. The women tied Carnegie Mellon 
with 365 total points. This was good 
enough for a 12th place finish out of 
38 teams while the men finished a 20" 
out of 35 teams. Both squads had been 
aiming for a top 10 finish. 

Thewomen placed fourth amongst 
their Centennial Conference coun- 
terparts. Host school Dickinson won 
the championship with 68 points for 
the second straight year. 

Dickinson also won the confer- 
ence championship two weeks ago. 
Fellow conference foes Haverford 
(third) and Gettysburg (fifth) also fin- 
ished ahead of Hopkins. 

The women placed three in the top 
56 out of 264 total runners. Sopho- 
more Gloria Vasconcellos was 
Hopkins’ top finisher in 45th place 
with a time of 24:29, her fastest of the 
year. Running with her almost the 
entire way were seniors Aline Ber- 
nard, who placed 51* with a time of 
24:41, and Anna Stirgwolt, whose time 
of 24:53 earned her a 56 place finish 
overall. 

Freshman Jenni Wakeman and 
Christine Medina also ran well. 
Wakeman camein 89th witha time of 
20853 while 
Medina placed 
124th in 26:15. 

“Mideast 
Regionals were a 
great finish to our 
Svea, 8 OeNs, a 
Wakeman said. 
“Although we 
were without two 
of our top girls, 
we managed to 
place fourth in 
the conference, 
thereby saying a 
lot about the 


As the youngest team 
in the league, we'll 
ideally be able to use 
this to our advantage... 
I'm predicting big 
things for us in the 


gether as a team during the season,” 
said head coach Bobby Van Allen. 
“They really finished ona strong note, 
putting everything they had out there 
on the course. I think this might have 
been our highest finish at the regional 
meet in along time, at least since I’ve 
been here.” 

The men’s team did not run as 
well, and their performance was re- 
flected in their final team standing. 
Haverford won the team title with 64 
points. Carnegie Mellon came in sec- 
ond with 73 points, and 
Elizabethtown came in third with 117 
total team points. 

“This season we dealt with a lot of 
adversity and ultimately, some dis- 
appointment. However, as the young- 
est team in the league, we'll ideally be 
able to use this to our advantage, and 
I’m predicting big things for us in the 
next few years,” said sophomore Ja- 
son Farber. 

The top Hopkins spot was claimed 
by sophomore Gabe Tonkin who 
placed 102nd with a time of 28:48. 
Eleven seconds behind him was 
sophomore teammate Andrew 
Bauerschmidt in 110th. 

"Although we've had a few decent 
performances this season, I think it's 
time we stop blaming our poor per- 
formance this weekend on "being a 
young team" and things like 
that. Instead we really need 
to concentrate on our basics like more 
lifting, more solid milage over the 
summer and just 
putting a better 
overall effort if 
we want to make 
a better showing 
next year,” said 
Bauerschmidt. 

Freshmen 
Andrew Lewis 
and Travis Koh 
both ran the 8K 
racein 29:15, fol- 
lowed by junior 
Eric Scrivner in 
129th a second 
later. Freshman 





heart and tough- next few year’s, Jason Chiang 
ness of our —SOPHOMORE and . mere 
team.” rounded out the 

The team did ih ee JASON FARBER top seven for the 
manage to Blue Jays, plac- 


avenge a loss to 
Swarthmore College (15th) in the 
conference championships. The 
women also beat out Muhlenburg 
(13th) by a narrow margin of two 
points. 

“T was tremendously proud of the 
women’s team, of how we ran on Sat- 
urday, as well as how we came to- 
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ing 150th and 
159th, respectively. The team was dis- 
appointed about their overall finish, 
as well as not having an individual 
place in the top 100 out of 249 run- 
ners. 
Both teams look forward to begin- 
ning their Indoor Track Season on 
December 12th. 








You’ve seen the carts... 
You've seen the shirts... 
And let’s be honest - you've probably helped out in someway... 


APPLY TO BE PART OF 


ORIENTATION 2004 


_ AND HAVE THE CHANCE TO RUN THE SHOW! 


—_— >}. 











Curious about what it takes to create this weeklong program? 
Come to the interest session: 
Friday, December 5"; 4 ~- 5PM in Mattin 162 
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F. Hockey bested by TCNJ FP ball falls short of N 


CONTINUED FROM PaGE A12 

Shifman left the game a minute 
later, finishing with 11 saves and four 
goals allowed in 43 minutes. Her re- 
placement, freshman goalkeeper 
Dayna Eng, made four saves in the 
final 26:52 of the game. 

The Hopkins offense could not 
seem to find its rhythm, as the team 
took only four shots, all by Duncan. 
Hopkins matched TCNJ in penalty 
corners with six, but the back of the 
cage was elusive for the Jays. Lions 
goalkeeper Kristina Beyel needed to 
make only two saves over the course 
ofthe game to record her eighth shut- 
out this season. 

_ Hopkins finished its season 12-9 
overall, while TCNJ improved its 
record to 16-2 and advanced to the 
regional finals. The Lions went on to 
defeat Skidmore College bya score of 
2-1 on Sunday in double overtime to 
clinch the Regional Championship. 
TCNJ will now compete in the NCAA 
Division III national semifinals be- 
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ginning Friday. 
This was the third consecutive time 
TCNJ knocked Hopkins out of the 





A lot of teams didn’t 
take us seriously this 
season, and we 
showed them that we 
have the ability to play 


at their level. 


—SENIOR MIDFIELDER 
ASHLEE DUNCAN 





NCAA tournament. In 2000, the Li- 
ons shut out Hopkins, 3-0, in the Re- 
gional Quarterfinals and defeated 
Hopkins by the same score in the 





Senior forward Jenny Farrelly and the Lady Jays finished the year 12-9. 
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SPORTS 


1999 Quarterfinals. 

Certainly, Hopkins will look to 
avenge this loss next season, and with 
many of their starters returning along 
with a talented crop of freshmen who 


did not get much playing time this | | 
season, the captains feltconfidentthe | | 


team would have a solid foundation 
for years to come. 

“There are always times where you 
lose a lot of players, but it is a great 
opportunity for other players to step 
up,” said Hewitt. “Now, they know 
what its like to play at this level and 
they have confidence having been to 
the NCAA tournament.” 

Not only did the Blue Jays qualify 
for the NCAA playoffs, they also won 
theirgamein thefirstroundover Wesley 
College 5-1 last Wednesday at 


Homewood Field, courtesy oftwogoals | > 
Duncan and senior, forward Jenny | |** 
Farrelly. Hewitt added a goal and an | |. 


assist in the game, enabling the Blue 
Jays to advance to the semifinals. 

Hewitt, Duncan, and Farrelly 
highlight a strong class of six seniors 
who played their final collegiate game 
on Saturday. 

“After starting the season 2-5, it’s 
easy to get down in the dumps,” said 
Duncan, “But this team had the drive 
to go on. A lot of teams didn’t take us 
seriously this season, and we showed 


them that we have the ability to play | 


at their level.” 


Duncan felt that one of the team’s | 


biggestimprovements this season was 
in its grass game. Even though they 
are accustomed to playing on turf, 
the Blue Jays pulled together to win 
some critical grass matches and 
gained confidence in their ability to 
win on any surface. 

Hewitt feels the graduating se- 
niors are ready to pass the torch to 
the four juniors on the team and 
believes the leadership will remain 
in capable hands. 

“A lot of juniors have already 
taken on somewhat of a leadership 
role, so being captains next year 
won’tbeso much ofa leap for them,” 
Hewitt said. 

Duncan is also confident in the 
leadership and talent of the returning 
players, but she will definitely miss 
their company. 

“T think the thing I'll miss the most 
is hanging out with all the girls and 
seeing them every day,” said Duncan. 
“Our friendships go far beyond field 
hockey, and those will stay with us for 
years to come.” 





Mens Soccer thrashes Terror 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A12 
meeting at Hopkins, McDaniel fell 1- 
Oafter Tarabolous scored offaheader 
from a Simon corner kick. The sec- 
ond game, McDaniel scored first 


~ when Kane putin the only goal of the 


first half. But the Jays roared back 
with three second-half goals to knock 
the Terror out of the conference tour- 
nament. ; 

“The finals were one of the best 
games we played during the season,” 
said sophomore midfielder Matt 
LeBoeuf. “[It was] a good way to fin- 
ish a successful season.” 

The Blue Jays advanced to the 
ECAC Championship game by de- 
feating Wesley 2-0 the day 
before. Pollack scored the first goal 
off of a feed from junior midfielder 
Chris Brown to make the score 1-0. 
With just three minutes left in the 
half, Gill scored off of an assist from 
Pollack to push it to 2-0. 

That’s all the Jays would need be- 
hind a three-save shutout perfor- 
mance by Kane. d 
“The teams we played were formi- 


rrp 


dable opponents and our team rose 
to the occasion,” said Hack, who 


played for the Blue Jays last fall be-. 


fore graduating. 

Hopkins finished the season 18- 
3-1, tying a school record for wins set 
backin’98. Seniors who finished their 
careers are midfielder Mike Poston, 
defender Rob Morrison and 
Tarabolous. 

Morrison and Tarabolous re- 
ceived first team All-Centennial 
Conference honors, as well as be- 
ing named to the academic honor 
role. Tarabolous ends his career 
with 62 goals and 146 points, both 
of which put him in third place in 
the school record book. And this 

year, his 24 goals and 55 points place 
him first amongst the Centennial 
leaders. 

Perhaps the highlight of the soc- 
cer season for the Jays came in the 
first week of the regular 
season. Hopkins had two big home 
games, defeating Montclair State 1- 
0, who was ranked No. 6 inthe nation 
at the time. 
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The Jays then tied Drew Univer- 
sity 0-0 after a grueling regulation 
and two scoreless overtime periods. 
Drew was ranked third in the nation 
and tops in the regional rankings at 
the time. 

In the end, it was two losses to rival 
Muhlenberg that prevented the Jays’ 
advancing to the NCAAs: one during 
the regular season and the other dur- 
ing the Centennial playoffs. 
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CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
six of 17 passes and had trouble moy- 
| ing the ball all day long. 

Hopkins’ first score was set up by 
the defense as well; senior rover Colin 
Slemenda recovered a fumble at the 
McDaniel 20-yard line early in the 
game. Senior quarterback George 
Merrell wasted little time getting the 
Blue Jays into the end zone, as junior 
fullback Nate Readel plunged in from 
one yard away for the touchdown four 
plays later. Setting up the score was 
Merrell and senior tight end Jason 
Lehman, who hooked up on a slant 
pass for 15-yard gain ona crucial third 
down and six situation to keep the 
drive alive. 

After a quick defensive stop, 
Merrell again marched the Jays down 
the field, connecting on four straight 
passes, including a 38-yard strike to 
junior wide receiver Brian Wolcott 
on a post route, which advanced the 
| Blue Jays all the way inside the five- 
yard line. However, on second and 
| goal, Merrell sprinted for the pylon 
and fumbled the ball through the end 
zone, giving the ball back to McDaniel 
on their 20-yard line because of a 
touchback. 

McDaniel then put together its 
only scoring drive after several big 
plays got them inside the Hopkins 
10-yard line. But the Green Terror 
couldn’t get in the end zone and had 
to settle for a field goal at the start of 
the second quarter, trimming 
Hopkins lead to 7-3. 

With a little over three minutes 
remaining the half, Whitacre fellona 
fumbled shotgun snap at the Terror 
19-yard line to regain possession for 
Hopkins. After three plays resulted 
in just one yard for the Jays, senior 
kicker Chris Smolyn, who had just 
missed by inches on a 27-yard at- 
tempt several minutes earlier, booted 





a 35-yard field goal to put the Jays up 
10-3. 

Two plays into McDaniel’s next 
drive, Baer didn’t see Campbell lurk- 
ing over the middle and threw an in- 
terception. Campbell’s interception 
return put the Jays at the McDaniel 
27-yard line with just over a minute 
and a half remaining in the second 


A conference 
championship is what 
we set out to do and 
we've done that. This is 
our bowl game...It’s a 
chance to prove 
ourselves ona 


national level. 


—HEAD COACH 
JIM MARGRAFF 





quarter. Merrell found Wolcott ona 
post pattern at the one-yard line, and, 
after two failed quarterback sneaks, 
Merrell finally found the end zone. 
Faking a handoff to junior halfback 
Adam Cook, Merrell waggled out to 
the right and tucked the ball for the 
one-yard touchdown run. That made 
the score 17-3, and that’s the way it 
would stay for the remainder of the 
game. 

Merrell had a very productive day 
throwing the football, registering a 
career high in passing yardage. He 
completed 18 of 28 passes for 236 


3 : i y ee oa 
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Sophomore running back TJ Lyons fights for extra yardage in the Jays’ 17-3 win over Centennial foe McDaniel. 


yards and no interceptions. He threw 
no touchdown passes but set up both 
Hopkins touchdown runs with strikes 
down to the one-yard line. Wolcott 
was his favorite target on the day, as 
he hauled in five receptions for 102 
yards. Lehman finished the day with 
four catches for 78 yards and Cook 
had four receptions for 18 yards. Cook 
led Hopkins in rushing on the day as 
well with 64 yards on 17 carries. 
Hopkins’ versatile running back is 
now 17 yards shy of the single-sea- 
son school rushing record of 1,001 
yards set by Adam in 1998. Cook, 
who is a threat to catch a pass out of 
the backfield and handles much of 
the kick return duties, did break the 
35-year old school record for all- 

purpose yards in a season with 

1,607, besting the mark of 1,602, set 

by Joe Cowan during the 1968 sea- 

son. 

Hopkins shares the Centennial 
Championship with Muhlenberg, but 
the Mules (7-2, 5-1) received the au- 
tomatic bid to the NCAA playoffs 
because of the head-to-head 


"tiebreaker. The Jays were one ofseven 


teams witha 9-1 record vying for three 
at-large NCAA playoff spots but did 
not receive a bid from the selection 
committee. 

The Monarchs have a record of 7- 
3 and are playing in their fourth con- 
secutive post-season. King’s College 
qualified for the NCAA tournament 
last season beating Salisbury Univer- 


-sity 28-0 in the first round and then 


losing the Bridgewater (Va.) 19-17 in 
the second round. King’s Collegeand 
Hopkins have played each other only 
twice before, during the 1995 and 1996 
seasons, with the Blue Jays winning 
both of those match-ups. The ECAC 
South Atlantic championship will be 
played on Homewood Field at noon 
next Saturday, November 22. . 





Swimming dominates Thomas Murphy Invit. 


BY CLAIRE KOEHLER 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The Hopkins Men’sand Women’s 
Swimming teams each won three of 
three this weekend at the Thomas 
Murphy Invitational. Cross-town ri- 
val Loyola hosted the meet, which 
was also attended by Howard and 
McDaniel. The Blue Jay men, who are 
now4-2 on the season, beat the Grey- 
hounds 199-120, the Bison 239-35 and 
the Green Terror 236-50. The women 
followed suit, defeating Loyola 209- 
121, Howard 245-54 and McDaniel 
242-56. The Lady Jays currently own 
a4-1 record. 

“The meet at Loyola was a super 
meet forusin our preparation to swim 
fast in three weeks at Miami,” said 
head coach George Kennedy. “Many 
of our top athletes were able to swim 
‘off events’ (events they normally do 
not swim) and this keeps them 
fresh. Those who did swim their nor- 
mal events swam very well, and con- 
tinued to make improvements neces- 
sary to excel.” 

Sophomore Tyler Harris won the 
50-meter freestyle in 21.79 and the 
100-meter breaststroke in 59.73 while 
Sophomore Matt Chana captured the 
500-meter and 1650-meter freestyle 
in 4:42.52 and 16:11.77, respectively. 

“We were all very excited about 
the meet, not so much because we 
won, but because of some of the great 
individual performances,” said Har- 
ris. “Many of us swam much faster 
than we did at this same meet last 
year, which should lead to some amaz- 
ing results at our big meet in Ohio in 
three weeks.” 

“I certainly did not expect to be 22 


RAPHAEL SCHWEBER-KOREN/NEWS-LETTER seconds faster [in the 1650 freestyle] 
lam Simon scored one of six goals vs. McDaniel. | than I was at CMU,” said Chana. “I 


was thrilled. That isan NCAA B-cut 
and currently the second fastest time 
for the mile D-III nationwide.” 

In the 500-meter freestyle Chana 
earned “another B-cut, with a time 
nine seconds faster than [at] CMU. 
There were lots of us who got best 
times so far this season.” 

“For the Miami meet, the entire 
team will shave 
down and be 





fully at least 18 guys.” 

“Robinson continues to swim 
very well, and his improvement has 
been instrumental in our team’s early 
success,” said Kennedy. “[Seniors] 
Scott Pitz, Dan Hake, Oliver Buccicone, 
Emma Gregory, and [junior] Diana 
Smirnova have been outstanding in 
their leadership roles, as our team is 
very young. The 
sophomore class 


rested three 5 wn continues to im- 
days,” he added. Our focus at Miami is pressme,andthey 
“The common : have all stepped it 
goal is to qualify tO qualify asSmadny | up from their 
as many people ; freshman year.” 

for NCAAs as people as possible for On) So mithe 


possible. An A- 
cut in any event 
automatically 
qualifies, and a 
B-cut gets “con- 
sideration.” Per- 
sonally, I’d like 
tobeunder 15:40 
in the mile (I was 
15:51.47 last year; the A-cut is 
15:58.99) and be somewhere around 
the A-cut in the 500 (4:35.59.).” 

Senior Kyle Robinson won the 
100-meter and 200-meter freestyle in 
47.32 and 1:44.25, respectively. Jun- 
ior Jon Kleinman captured the 400- 
meter individual medleyin 4:11.83 and _ 
the 100-meterbackstrokein 56,19. Jun- 
ior].P.Balfourtookthe200-meterback- . 
stroke with a time of 1:56.09. 

“This past weekend was our last 
rev up meet for Miami of Ohio, it 
basically gave us a last chance to race 
and focus on our task ahead,” said 
Balfour. “The team has come together 
stronger this year than I have seen in 
the past years I’ve been here. Our fo- 
cus at Miami is to qualify as many 
peopleas possible for nationals, hope- 


nationals, hopefully at 
least 18 guys. — 


women’s side, 
sophomore Sida 
Liu won three 
races, the 200- 


meter butterfly in 

~—JUNIOR = 2:09.10, the 100- 
meter butterflyin 

J.P. BALFOUR 59.59 and the 
100-meter back- 


stroke in 1:00.01. “Weswam three ses- 
sions within 24 hours, so it was a little 
tiring, butitwasalotoffun. Itwas really 
cool that I won three events because I 
totally wasn’t expecting it,” said Liu. 

Fellow sophomores Abiona Red- 
wood and Carly Benner won their 
races as well, with Redwood taking 
the 50-meter and 100-meter freestyle 
in 25.17 and 54.72, respectively and 
Benner capturing the 1650 freestyle 
in 18:11.56. 

“The Loyola Women’s team pro- 
videdsomestrong competition, butour 
distance group has putin alot ofendur- 
ance training and we held on longer at 
the end of the mile,” said Benner. 

Sophomore Jessica Chang won the 
100-meter breaststroke in 1:07.52. 

“Tt was a tough meet physically 


ry 


because there were so many events in 
so little time but there were many 
who rose to the occasion,” said 
Smirnova. “Wehad some great swims 
out of the female freshman. Fresh- 
man Ariana Reks swam a great 500- 
meter free and freshman Allie Foster 
hada great 200-meter breast and 400- 
meter IM [individual 
medley]. Sophomore Katie Herbst, 
also had a great 400-meter IM.” _ 

The Hopkins 200-meter freestyle 
relay team, made up of freshman Kelly 
Robinsonand Ashley Devonshire and 
sophomores Liu and Redwood won 
in 1:40.89. ; 

“As freshmen, we're still learning 
new things about each other, but it’s 
really exciting to be ona team where so 
many personalities can come together 
and mesh so well because our common 
goal is to do the best we can individu- 
ally, and as a team,” said Robinson. 

The 800-meter freestyle relay team 
composed of Reks, Smirnova, Herbst 
and Foster also won their event in 
5:24.46, 

_ “Miami is our meet to qualify for 
Nationals in March, so there is a big 
emphasis on the trip to Ohio,” said 
Harris. “Confidence is very high after 
the great fall we put in and the many 
outstanding swims from recent 
meets. We hope to have a record 
number of men qualify for NCAAs 
this year to set us up well for a run at 
a national title in March.” 

The Miami Invitational is set for 
December 5-7 anditis the last meet of 
the year for the Jays. 

“The Miami of Ohio, meet is very 
important as we have set our sights 
on this meet as one where our swim- 

mers can qualify for the NCAAs. We 
are all focused on that meet now,” 
said Kennedy. 
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CALENDAR 


FRIDAY 
M. Basketball vs. St. Mary's 8 p.m. 
SATURDAY 
Football vs. King’s 12 p.m. 
W. Basketball vs. Widener 1p.m. 
M. Basketball vs. TBA TBA 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


Hopkins’ Football team has the opportunity 
to break the school record for wins (nine), 
which was set last season, with a win over 
King’s College in the ECAC Mid-Atlantic 
Championship game this Saturday. The Jays 
are currently 9-1. 





M. Soccer cruises to ECAC crown — V’ball falls to CMU 


RAPHAEL SCHWEBER-KOREN/NE 


Senior forward Chad Tarabolous heads the ball past McDaniel netminder Andrew Wu for a score in the Jays’ 6-0 drubbing of the Green Terror. 


BY GREG BORENSTEIN 
Tue JouNns Hopkins News-LETTER 

ne EE ao oS epg eee 

- whistle blew a little be- 
fore after Sunday’s ECAC Champi- 
onship game at Homewood Field, the 
Johns Hopkins Men’s Soccer team 
walked away champions without so 
much as breaking a sweat. The Blue 
Jays, who scored five first-half goals, 
embarrassed Centennial foe and in- 
state rival McDaniel, winning by the 
score of 6-0. 

“Obviously we were a little disap- 
pointed that we didn’t make it to the 
NCAAs,” said assistant coach Adam 
Hack. “It’s our goal every year to make 





~ Career, senior 


it to this elite tournament ... we came 
up alittle short.” 
_ In the Snel peme of his collegiate 
Tarabolous could 
not have ended on a higher note; he 
scored three of the six Hopkins’ goals 
and added an assist in the victory. 
“Tt shows the team’s character to 
come out and play the way we did in 
ECACs,” Hack said. “Very few teams 
finished up winninga post-season tour- 
nament. It’s a great accomplishment 
for Johns Hopkins Men’s Soccer.” 
The Jays started quickly, as senior 
midfielder Mike Poston assisted jun- 
ior forward Dough Pollack just eight 
minutes into the first half to give 


Hopkins an early lead. Tarabolous 
then struck twice, registering a pair of 
unassisted goals in the 11th and 27th 
minutes. The second of these goals 
came offa shot from the edge of the box 
that sailed over McDaniel goalie An- 
drew Wu's stretched arm and just un- 
der the crossbar. 

Less than three minutes later, 
sophomore forward Adam Simon 
scored off a Tarabolous pass about 
six yards out to make it 4-0. Simon 
returned the favor in the 34th minute 
by giving Tarabolous a nice long ball 
that left Tarabolous one-on-one with 
the goalie, in which be buried the ball 
in the back of the net to complete the 


hat trick. Pollack put in the final goal 
of the season off a cross from sopho- 
more midfielder Manbaj Gill in the 


59th minute. ee iy 


Hopkins outshot the Green Ter- 
ror 12-1. Junior Gary Kane, Jr., and 








freshmen Dan Coble and Ryan Brad- | 


ley combined for the shutout. Tho- 
mas Kane, Centennial Conference 
Player of the Year, was shut down by 
the Hopkins defense. It was the 14th 
shutout of the season, tying a team 
record, which was set by the 1999 Jays. 

This was the third time Hopkins 
beat McDaniel this season, and was 
the most lopsided by far. In their first 
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Football finishes regular season victoriously 


BY STEVE SHUKIE 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTER 


Coming into its traditional season 
finale with McDaniel, the Johns 
Hopkins Football team knew it was 
on the bubble for earning an at-large 
bid to the NCAA playoffs for the first 
time in school history. After losing to 
Muhlenberga few weeks ago, the Blue 
Jays losta shotat the automatic quali- 
fier spot from the Centennial Confer- 
ence, but could still clinch a share of 
their second straight conference title 
with a win in Westminster. 

Hopkins held up its end of the 
bargain, defeating in-state rival 




































McDaniel College by a score of 17-3 
on Saturday in front of a crowd of 


-almost 4,000. But the Jays failed to 


sneak into the NCAA playoffs, de- 
spite a 9-1 record and top 20 ranking. 
The Blue Jays’ third consecutive win 
in as many years over the Green Ter- 
ror gives Hopkins (5-1in the Centen- 
nial Conference) ashare ofits second 
straight conference title and pre- 
vented McDaniel from winning its 
seventh straight Centennial crown. 
Had Gettysburg not upset the Green 
Terror earlier in the season, there 
would have been a three-way tie for 
the conference title, and Hopkins 
would have went to the NCAAs based 


on strength of schedule. 

The Blue Jays season is not over, 
though, as they will play next week- 
end for the ECAC South Atlantic 
championship at home versus the 
King’s College Monarchs from 
Wilkes-Barre, Penn. Hopkins played 
in and wonits first-ever playoff game 


in school history last season, defeat- ° 


ing Frostburg State by a score of 24- 
21 in the ECAC Southwest champi- 
onship game. 

“A conference championship is 
what we set out to do and we’ve done 
that,” said head coach Jim Margraff. 
“This is our bowl game and we have 


to approach it just like that. It’s a 


chance to prove ourselves on a na- 
tional level.” 

The Jays controlled the tempo of 
the entire game but could not push 
the lead past 14 points. McDaniel (5- 
5, 4-2) hada chance to get right back 
in the game late in the second half, as 
the Green Terror had a fourth down 
and four yards to go situation on the 
Hopkins 22-yard line with just nine 
minutes to play. Senior captain and 
outside linebacker Paul Longo tack- 
led Terror quarterback Brad Baer as 
he tried to get escape around the left 
end for a loss of eight yards, giving 
Hopkins possession and sealing the 
victory. 

The Hopkins “D’ set the tone for 
the Jays, as has been the case all year 
long, forcing turnover after turnover 
and stifling the McDaniel offense. 
Leading the way was sophomore de- 
fensive end Alan Cody, who was 
named Centennial Conference De- 
fensive Player of the Week. Cody’s 
six tackles, one tackle for a loss and 
one forced fumble only tell part of the 
story, as he physically dominated a 
much larger opposing offensive line- 
man and provided pressure in the 
backfield the entire game. 

Sophomore linebackers Max 
Whitacre and Adam Luke and senior 
linebacker Pete Botsolas also had six 
tackles apiece. Junior safety Matt 
Campbell tied the single-season 
Hopkins record for interceptions with 
his eighth of the season. Campbell’s 


interception and subsequent 20-yard 


return set up Hopkins’ second touch- 
down, which made the score 17-3 at 
halftime. 

“Matthas great athletic ability and is 
a great kid to coach, What makes him 
better on the field is his football sense 
and coolness under pressure,” said de- 
fensive backs coach Frank Colaprete. 

The defense combined for two 


fumble recoveries, an interception, 
two sacks and eight tackles for loss. _ 
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BY AARON GLASER 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LETTER 


The Johns Hopkins Volleyball 
team faced the Carnegie Mellon Tar- 
tans in what had the potential to be 
their final game of the season last 
weekend. The Blue Jays traveled to 
Moravian College in Bethlehem, 
Penn., where they were seeded fifth in 


| the ECAC tournament and faced the 
| fourth-seeded Tartans in the tourna- 
| | ment quarterfinals on Friday night. 


Hopkins was looking to bounce 


| back from last week’s loss against 
| Gettysburg in the championship 


game of the Centennial Conference 
tournament with a win against 


| Carnegie Mellon, but the 23-8 Blue 
| Jays faced stiff competition from the 
| 24-10 Spartans. The Blue Jays even- 
| tually fell to CMU in four games, 30- 
| 22, 30-15, 31-33 and 30-18. 


“Tam sad to see the season come to 


| an end,” said senior hitter and co- 
| captain Sam Raggi. “We accom- 


plished a lot, including our 20-plus 


| wins, and are grateful to our new 


coach, Scott Pennewill.” 
“We played a hard fought match 
and never seemed to get on track with 


| ouroffense,” said Pennewill, whose Jays 


experienced a successful season in his 


| first year as head coach. “There were 


some nuisance injuries to key players, 
[Sam Raggi] had alow back injury and 


| [senior middle hitter Stephanie 


Kaliades], a low leg injury, and we just 
were not firing on all six cylinders.” 
Sophomore outside hitter Kate 


| O’Callaghan 16kills and 16 digs while 


leading the Blue Jays attack, and was 
complemented by Kaliades and 
sophomore middle blocker Jen Hajj, 


who combined for 26 kills and 11 digs 
onthe day. Junior setter Betsy Baydala 
once again spearheaded the offensive 
effort with 34 digs. 

But it was Carnegie Mellon that 
proved to have too much offensive 
firepower and defensive discipline, 
making quick work of the Jays. 

“Carnegie Mellon ran a very fast 
offense with some great hitting from 
Chrissy Bartek and Katie Fisher, who 
we had trouble controlling,” 
Pennewill said. “Their defense was 
flawless, which caused us to get into 
long rallies, which in most cases we 
did not win.” 

O’Callaghan, freshman libero 
Lizzie Kay, Kaliades and junior hitter 
Skye Young each had 16, 14, 11 and 
10 digs, respectively. 

“Katie [O’ Callaghan] and Jen Hajj 
had stellar performances offensively 
and Betsy dida great job getting the ball 
to the players who were playing well,” 
said Pennewill. “Lizzie Kay did a su- 
perbjobonfloordefenseandkeptmany 
rallies alive with her fantastic digs.” 

Coach Pennewill was proud of his 
team’s performance this season and 
looked towards the future, stating 
“our season was very successful, and 
with a 23-9 record to end the season 
gives us something to look forward to 
next year.” 

“We will miss Sam and Steph a 
lot and will have to augment the 
contributions they made to the team 
with the returning players and new 
recruits we bring in,” he added. “In 
reaching the postseason, we want to 
continue that trend and get better at 
advancing further in the Conference 
Championships and other postseason 
events i.e. NCAAs and ECACs.” 





Field Hockey playoff ~ 
run ended at TCNJ | 


| BY JAMIE SPANGLER 


THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LeETTER 


After a whirlwind week in which it 
wona Centennial Conferencetitleand 
an NCAA playoff game, the Johns 
Hopkins Field Hockey team ended 
its season abruptly. Losing to the 
College of New Jersey by a score of 4- 
0 in the Regional Semifinals last Sat- 
urday in Ewing, N.J., the Lady Jays 
were eliminated from the tournament 
by TCNJ for the third time in as many 
postseason appearances. 

After starting off the season 2-5, 
no one expected the Jays to achieve as 
much as they did this fall. The team 
exhibited its resiliency by coming 
back to win the Centennial Confer- 
ence Championship and only the sec- 
ond NCAA playoff game in Hopkins 
history last Wednesday. The Jays were 
just one game away from the regional 
championship before falling to pe- 
rennial powerhouse TCNJ. 

“It was kind of disappointing that 
we didn’t play our best,” said senior 
forward and co-captain Kelly 
Hewitt. “Some individuals played 
well, but we didn’t click as a team. 
Only one team is going to walk away 


ls oe ‘ 
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from. the tournament happy, 
though, ‘and it was awesome just to 
make the NCAAs.” 

“It was disappointing because I 
knowthatweare capable ofalotmore 
than we showed Saturday,” added se- 
nior midfielder Ashlee Duncan, the 
team’s other captain. “At the same 
time, though, we are proud to have 
turned our season around.” 

The College of New Jersey was 
ranked third in the nation according 
to the most recent NCAA Division III 


“Coach’s Poll and dominated from 


start to finish last Saturday. The Li- 
ons scored their first goal with 19:43 
leftin the first halfona goal by Christie 
Shore. Three minutes later, the Lions 
struck again, as Kim Feeley guided a 
Lauren Wooster pass into the cage; 
providing some breathing room 
heading into the half. 

The Lions then extended their ad- 
vantage to three goals with a score by 
Colleen Stamler just 1:33 into the sec- 
ond half. Blair Abler tacked on the 
final tally for TCNJ, scoring the game’s 
fourth and final goal with 27:52 left in 
the game. 

Sophomore goalkeeper Meredith 
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FEATURES 


It’s all fun and games until someone gets 
herpes. How to bring up some sensitive issues 
with your significant other in Orgasmic 
Chemistry, Plus, some interesting trends in 
dating and the scoop on a campus sculpture 
garden recently restored to its original 
splendor. B2 















The city, the city, the city’s on fire. See what's 
in store for the 100th anniversary of the Great 
Baltimore Fire. Plus, learn where to go to get 
great Jamaican food.» B3 









They're hot. They're at Hopkins. They're Hot 
at Hopkins, Plus, see what happened when 
the climbing community gathered at the AC 
for a friendly competition last weekend and 
check out a profile of one of Hopkins’ a capella 
groups. * B4 












FOCUS 


Finding a place to live junior and senior year 
can be mind boggling. What's available? 
What's better, row houses or apartments? 
How do you make the transition from dorm 
living to living on your own? For answers to 
these questions and more check out our two 
page Housing Focus * B6-B7 












ARE 
Guess who got to talk to Billy Bob 
Thornton? That's right, WE did. It was a 
week of fine, fine cinema, with Master and 
Commander, Bad Santa and Gothika hitting 
the screens, » B8 










The opera Don Pasquale was good this 
weekend. Good, not great. Aren't we 
snooty? There’s a new gallery in Hampden, 
called the Passionfish, and its opening fea- 
tured work by painter Richard Sober. Plus 
the biggest college Indian dance competi- 
tion on the Eastern seaboard and new vibes 
from the Stills, the Flaming Lips, Dragonfly 
and Cex, * B9 















e Witness Theatre One-Acts weren't quite as 
good as we thought they were going to be, 
but that’s okay, because the BMA’s new show 
is good and the Gillian Welch concert at the 
Recher was fantastic. * B12 









BY MEGAN WAITKOFF 
Tue Jouns Hopkins NewSs-LetTTER 


The Charles and Blackstone 
apartments are always hot com- 
modities, but a new leasing policy, 
while promoting fairness, could 
make it harder than ever to securea 
place. . 

The new business manager, Diane 
Isennock, decided to throw wait lists 
to the wind, and with a denial of a 
referral policy, students can’thelp but 
wonder, who is getting these apart- 
ments? 

In years past, a wait list policy 
would send students into the leasing 
office for both buildings, which are 
owned by the same leasing agency, as 
early as September. 

_ By filling out an application early 
and trying to beat the crowd, stu- 
dents assumed that, come March, 
they would have a lease to sign. 

“Those kids just stopped looking 
[for other apartments],” Isennock 
Although a high position on the 
wait list should have secured them 
an opening, placement is never a 

tee sadetudents have asgued 

that the wait list wasn’t really fol- 
lowed. — : 
_ Isennock found that, asthe months 


continued, the number of prospec- 


w 
zy 













tive leasers trickling in didn’t de- 
pas dan ieaibiclil April, people 


BY FRANCESCA HANSEN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeETTeR 


Howard Dean is hunched down 
in the passenger seat of his white 
minivan, talking on his cell phone. 
It’s 11:15 a.m. on a Monday morn- 
ing in Baltimore and the Demo- 
cratic presidential candidate is wait- 
ing to come out to a small rally 
organized for his one and only cam- 
paign stop in Charm City. Approxi- 
mately 200 supporters have been 
trickling in since 10:15 a.m. on this 
foggy morning, carrying royal blue 
signs and homemade banners. “IN 
BAWLMER, WE BLIEVE IN 
DEAN,” [sic] one sign reads. 

Here in Baltimore, like in the rest 
of America, Dean is running on a 
slogan of “Take our country back” 
and recent polls suggest strong sup- 
port for the former governor from 
Vermont in the Democratic primary 
race. While the crowd stands in a 
quiet huddle, a news ticker on a 
nearby building flashes: “Dean leads 
44 percent to Kerry 23 percent in 
New Hampshire Poll.” As oneofnine 
candidates vying for the democratic 
presidential nomination in March, 
Dean has recently drawn national at- 
tention for his grassroots campaign- 
ing method and his decision to reject 
the federal government’s $19 million 
in matching campaign funds. 

Complete with a J-Card hanging 
ona lanyard on the back of his neck, 
Hopkins sophomore Ryan Carroll is 
standing in the front row of the small 
gathering. Carroll, who ran the four 
miles from Charles Street to Lafayette, 
dismissed the trek as “exercise” and 
said that he came out as part of a 
mission to “get a handle for the can- 
didates.” 

“He’sashortguylikeme —Ikinda 


like that,” explained Carroll. 

While Carroll is not alone among 
a showing of college students, the 
crowd consists of mainly older, white 
supporters. In a city plagued by un- 
employment, a persistent drug epi- 
demic and racial tensions, both Dean 
and fellow Democratic candidate 
Dennis Kucinich are speaking in Bal- 
timore this week. 

“I think Pm the only black man 
down here,” said Sylvester Givens, Jr. 
Givens, recently unemployed from 
his welding position at a Baltimore 
Air Coil Company, said that like many 
here today, he came out for Dean 
because ofhis concerns for healthcare 
and jobs in the 2004 election. “My 
wife is anorexic and she’s on Salexha 
and Vicatin that we have to get online 
from Canada,” Givens, Jr. said. 

While Dean is still rebounding 
from his statement that he wants to 
appeal to “guys with confederate 
flags in their pickup trucks,” Sylvens 
said he isn’t concerned with racism 
from the former governor from Ver- 
mont. “I don’t believe he’s preju- 
diced. He’s just trying to do what 
Bush did, which is get votes from 
the South.” In a predominantly Af- 
rican-American city, race is some- 
thing that Dean will not ignore to- 
day. 

Standing on the back of a pickup 
truck, Maryland State Delegate Curt 
Anderson begins the rally, trying to 
enliven the crowd before the former 
governor’s arrival. “I know there’s a 
lot of white people in the crowd to- 
day, but let’s get a little soul into it.” 

Following Anderson’s coaching, 
fellow delegate Maggie McIntosh 
climbs onto the back of the pickup 
truck and screams, “Hi, I’m delegate 
Maggie McIntosh, andl’vebeen Dean 
for about 60 days.” The crowd 





RAPHAEL SCHWEBER-KOREN/NEWS-LETTER 


The Democratic front runner blew out birthday candles for his 55th. 


Leasing policy debatable at The Charles, Blackstone 


came in groves, shesaid, and expected 
to get apartments. 

She also said that, at the end of the 
summer, some students came backa 
few weeks early with their parents 
and stayed at hotels while trying to 
find places to live. In the end, the 
leasing agency took a survey on their 


policy. 


People would rather 
be on a walk-in basis 


.. It’s fair that way. 


— MANAGER OF'THE 
CHARLES AND 
BLACKSTONE APTS, 
DIANE ISENNOCK 





i. “People would rather be onawalk- 


inbasis,” she said. “It’s fair that way.” 

According to their new policy, 
whenanapartmentis posted for rent, 
it’s available to the next person to 
show interest, fill out an application, 


_ and pass the credit check. 


This means that, although one stu- 
dent might visit the leasing office and 


check what's grate every month 


starting in September, another stu- 
dent could walk in for the first time in 
March and, by luck, get the apart- 
ment the first person has been wait- 
ing for. 

Showing interest early on in the 
academic year and being persistent 
are no longer tickets into the system 
that now seems more based on 
chance. 

Although Isennock claims that 
it’s fair, some of her tenants dis- 
agree. 

“The people who come in early 
and are on the ball should get what 
they want,” said Katie Chunka, ajun- 
ior who rents an efficiency in The 
Charles. 

Chunka applied at the beginning 
ofher sophomore year, when the wait 
list was still the policy. ; 

“Every month I came to verify that 
my name was on the list,” she said. 

For Chunka, persistence paid off. 
Even with the change in policy, she 
still insists that the only way to get 
an apartment in The Charles and 
Blackstone is to visit the leasing of- 
fice and check in as much as pos- 
sible. 

According to Isennock, the 
turnaround pattern on both 
buildings is not a normal one. 
Because the buildings house 


‘mostly students, 80 percent of the 


units become available for rent in 
May through August. 





screams, “HI MAGGIE,” with an exu- 
berance that outdoes most AA meet- 
ings. 

After a slew of Baltimore politi- 
cians and union leaders, the crowd 
finally gets its first view of the candi- 
date. Photographers shuffle over as 
Dean approaches a crowd in the 
middle of a chorus of “Happy Birth- 
day, Mr. President.” Witha small stat- 
ure, light blue eyes anda neatly coiffed 
white comb-over, Dean steps onto 
the bed of the pickup truck. 

“Hi, ’m Howard Dean, and I’ve 
been Dean for exactly 55 years.” . 

Addressing everything from civil 
rights to the downfalls of the Demo- 
cratic party, jobs and healthcare, the 
candidate’s speech follows the recog- 
nizable format of whistle stop cam- 
paign: campaign vow — cheer—cam- 
paign vow — cheer. “You know why 
the Democrats aren’t winning elec- 
tions? Because we don’t stand up for 
what we believe in! The way to beat 
George Bush is to stand up for what 
we believe in!” Whistle, clap. 

Stressing “a sense of community” 
within the Democratic party, as well 
as the racial politics of the country, 
the candidate’s speech is a Baltimore- 
tuned pep rally, and the crowd soon 
swells with passersby. As the candi- 
date moves from the outside pep rally 
to a meeting with the mayor inside 
the Wyndham Hotelacross thestreet, 


This past summer, 87 apartments 
were put on the vacancy board and 
leased. Some placements were made 
by walk-ins, but a significant num- 
ber of leasers for both buildings are 
friends and/or acquaintances with 
others currently living there. 

“It is word of mouth,” Isennock 
said. “In this building, they all know 


‘each other.” 


Isennock said that the leasing com- 
pany does not follow a referral policy 
— those who are interested in taking 
over an apartment from a friend have 
to go through the process just like 
anyone else. 

But if a tenant is moving out of an 


- apartment and has a friend in mind, 


the process of handing it over to that 
person is almost guaranteed to be suc- 
cessful, 

While the apartmentis technically 
placed on the vacancy board and open 
to anyone who’s interested, the ten- 
ants usually bring their friend with 
them when they tell Isennock they’re 
planning on leaving. 

As soonas the apartment is placed | 


on the vacancy board — within min- 


utes — the friend is filling out the 
application, getting her parents to co- 
sign, and signing a lease before any- 
one else knows it was put on the mar- 
ket. 
Senior Kate Johnsonandher friend 
moved into the three-bedroom apart- 
ment in The Charles with an Alpha 
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security force - 
could beat Haiti 
in a war.” 


— Political Science Professor 
Steven David 








RAPHAEL SCHWEBER-KOREN/NEWS-LETTER 
An enthusiastic Howard Dean signs campaign posters during his first stop in Charm City on Monday. 


the crowd bursts into a cheer: 

“What do we want? DEAN! When 
do we want it? NOW!” 

Lingering after Dean’s departure, 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland 
junior Sarah Pulsis clutching her His- 
tory of Political Science class notes. 

“T have a test today, so I got my 
Political Science notes, and had him 
sign them,” she said. Supporting Dean 
with her mother, Laura, Puls said she 
first got involved by looking at Dean’s 
work in Vermont. 

“Gay marriage is the big thing that 
brought everyone out. There’sa lot of 
diversity on campus, and it’s some- 
thing that we’ve been struggling with,” 
she said. 

Her mother, Laura, interrupts. “He 
looked good. He looks better in per- 
son, than he does on TV,” she said 
with a giggle. “He doesn’t have that 
attitude,” she said, “The republicans 
say he’s half-cockedand arrogant. We 
love him.” 

As for the rally crowd, Carroll said 
he was impressed. “It wasn’t a stuck 
up crowd, maybe it is inside at the 
luncheon, but outside, its just the 
workers.” 

Inside the Wyndham, the attire 
changes from union jackets to suit 
jackets, as check-in begins for a pri- 
vate birthday celebration with the can- 
didate. In a balloon-festooned board 
room, plates of cold chicken salad sit 


Phisister who was already living there. 
After her roommates moved out, it 
was just a matter of paperwork for 
Johnson to move in. ‘ 

“We didn’t have to worry about 
searching early,” she said. “We essen- 
tially just fell into the spot.” 

Johnson is aware that, both with 
the old policy and the new policy, 
knowing someone who already lives 
in the apartments makes it easier to 
find a spot. But it’s not so black and 
white. 

“Twouldn’t call ita referral policy,” 
she said. “It just sort of happens that 
way.” 

Isennock recommends that stu- 
dents who are interested in living in 
The Charles and Blackstone apart- 
ments check in with the leasing office 
in February and March. 

In order to speed up the process, 
she hopes to have a complete list of 


apartments available for move-in be- — 


tween May and September by the end 
of April. , 

In addition, the management for 
the buildings is working to make 
the apartments available to all stu- 


dents on an equal level, but legacies ~ ; 
of passing down apartments and the: 


luck of knowing when to check in 


for apartments make the process just 


as difficult as before. 

“It’s the best of two evils,” 
Johnson said. “There’s no fair way 
to do it.” 


on empty tables, waiting for the sec- 
ond half of Dean’s Baltimore visit. At 
$250, $500 and $1,000 a plate, the 
luncheon is part of an aggressive pri- 
vate fund-raising campaign to com- 
pensate for the $19 million in funds 
Dean rejected last Saturday. 

“The message today_is,.W.c.0Ww:2 
the State. No others need apply,” said 
Maryland for Dean spokesman David’ 
Paulson. In a small dark room parti- 
tioned offfrom the luncheon, Paulson 
is speaking to a small circle of press, 
ranging from the local Baltimore sta- 
tion ABC2 to the San Francisco 
Chronicle. “He’s paid more attention 
to Maryland than any other candi- 
date,” he said, citing Dean’s August 
University of Maryland rally that drew 
more than an estimated 5,000 stu- 
dents. 

As donors begin on their salads, 
the small circle of journalists waits 
and discusses the day’s event. One 
looks at his beeper. “Mohammed 
guilty,” heannounces. “Big surprise.” 

Ina sold out luncheon filled with 
circular tables, the room is complete 
with politicians, old ladies and the 
occasional political-button-covered 
child. In front of me, a small red- 
haired boy best resembling Alfred E. 
Newman grabs the noisemaker in the 
table’s centerpiece and begins whis- 
tling as Irish 
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Have the talk before hittin the sack Bufano sculptures 


People say that the guy I’msleeping 
with was pretty promiscuous before I 
started seeing him. I’m worried that he 
might have STDs that I don’t know 
about, but I assume that if he was 
infected he would tell me himself. If he 
hasn’t been tested, I feel rude asking 
him to do so, because it would seem as 
if don’t trust him. I want myself to be 
healthy, but I don’t want to mess up 
our relationship over wrong assump- 
tions, 

— Losing Sleep 


ver the four years I was 

an AIDS educator I de 

veloped two simple 

rules: 1) Ifyou can’t go 

into a drug store and 
buy condoms you shouldn’t be hav- 
ing sex. 2) If you can’t ask your part- 
ner to get tested, you shouldn’t be 
sleeping with that person. 

I know it seems harsh but you 
shouldn’t be sleeping with someone 
who sees your request as a personal 
affront rather than concern for both 
of your health and safety. Unfortu- 
nately, I know this is not always the 
case. 

You should know that you really 
only havea few choices here: get tested 
together, start looking for someone 
else, or decide as a couple that you 
aren't ready to have sex yet. Unfortu- 
nately, the best time to have had this 
conversation was before you started 
sleeping together. 

From your boyfriend’s silence 
you can assume nothing and you’re 
putting yourself at risk. Hopefully 
you've been able to make a visible 
evaluation of his STD status (mean- 
ing you've looked down a couple of 
times). But the fact that you haven’t 
seen anything doesn’t put you in 
the clear. Just because he hasn’t bro- 
ken out with herpes doesn’t mean 
he couldn’t have a host of other 
STDs, including HIV. 


Beyond pick-up lines: alternative dating catching on 


BY JESS YOUDIN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LETTER 


You've met twenty possible dates 
in one night, but you’ve only talked 
to each one for six minutes a time. 
Maybe you've spent the whole night 
blindfolded and have only been able 
to use your ears to choose a date. Or 
maybe you haven’t been able to talk 
at all, and are only able to express 
yourself by writing on pieces of pa- 
per. Welcome to the modern dating 
world. 

Speed dating is a phenomenon 
that is slowly spreading around the 
United States. Currently it is largely 
successful in New York City and 
California. Some popular compa- 
nies include Hurry Date, Eight 
Minute Dating and New York Easy 
Date. 

“These programs are for the busy 
and beleaguered,” explains Daniel 
Bonallack, owner of New York Easy 
Date. 

Bonallack is a banker by day and 
speed date facilitator by night. He 
opened up New York Easy Date with 
a friend of his whom had been ac- 
tively involved in Jewish speed dat- 
ing. 

e she decided that she [was] sick of 
meeting orthodox Jewish men and 
needed variety, so we decided to open 
up a service to everyone,” states 
Bonallack. 

New York Easy Date operates like 
any other speed dating service. Itcon- 
sists ofabout twenty males and twenty 
females inaroom. These forty singles 
are then assigned to tables. After six 
minutes, Bonallack rings a bell and 
the rotation occurs. 

“For the first half the men rotate 
while the women stay seated, then 
after half time, the men remain 
seated and the women rotate,” ex- 
plains Bonallack. “Attheend ofeach 
‘date’ everyone marks down the per- 
son they just spoke with and checks 
either the ‘yes’ or ‘no’ column next 
to the name.” 

“Most things discussed in the six 
minutes include where you live, ca- 
reer, your hobbies,” says Bonallack. 

_ “Although we find that the men who 
engage in more flirty banter tend to 

‘get chosen by the women.” 

The speed dating takes place in the 
back of the bar to make the atmo- 
sphere more relaxing. “Originally 
most start out a bit uptight and then 
as the evening goes on [people] be- 
come more excited, [as] the couple of 
drinks in the beginning tend to kick 
in,” says Bonallack. 

Many people leave successfully 
paired up with a match. In the event 
that both parties marked “yes” they 
are then eligible to receive if other 

Y 


‘ 


Even if the rumors of your 
boyfriend’s past are not true, that 
doesn’t mean he’s not at risk. Maybe 
he’s only ever slept with one person 
in his life. If that one time was unpro- 
tected you should be just as worried 
as if he’s had 3, 5 10, or 20 partners. 
Risk goes up with each partner you 
take, but it only takes 
one. 

The conversation 
youneed to haveis go- 
ing to include some 
pretty personal infor- 
mation. But sex is 
pretty damn personal. 
Take some time and 
plan this out before 
hand, and you should 
be prepared to discuss 
it all. First and fore- 
most, you need to dis- 
cuss the number of 
partners you've had 
and the gender of 
those partners (and 
yes, I’m very serious 
about this). Providing 
this informationisnot 
to “label” you better, 
but so that you can both work to- 
wards accurately assessing your risk. 

Then it’s on to the kind of sex 
you're had with previous partners. 
I’m not saying break out videos or 
pictures but if you’ve had unpro- 
tected vaginal or anal intercourse, 
your partner has a right to know. 
Even if you have had unprotected 
oral sex, your partner should know. 
Also, if you have not used condom 
in the past, what kind of contracep- 
tion or barrier methods have you 
used? 

Next, have either ofyouhadaSTD 
and HIV tests done before? If so, 
when? What were the results? What 
has your sexual history been like since 
your last test? Finally, have you en- 
gaged in any other high-risk behav- 


person’s e-mail address only. This is 
a perk of speed dating because you 
are never obliged to give your phone 
number. 

“Menespecially like it because they 
can be at a bar hitting on a woman 
and not get the typical female eye roll 
to her friends signaling ‘oh great some 
guy is hitting on me,’” states 
Bonallack. 

While speed dating isn’t quite the 
phenomenon at Hopkins that it is in 
New York, one can’t help but wonder 
what would happen if it caught on at 
Homewood. 


These programs are 
for the busy and 


beleaguered. 


— OWNER OF EASY DATE, 
DANIEL BONALLACK 





“Six minutes is not an adequate 
amount of time to meet a stranger,” 
comments junior Jesse Fulton. “You 
need at least a month to see if it’s a 
good fit.” 

And even if time isn’t an issue, 
some students think that selection is. 

“Hopkins is small enough that if 
there was someone I was already in- 
terested in I would have met them 
most likely,” says junior Blake 
Caldwell. 

“We don’t need speed dating 
here,” says freshman Melissa 
Matarese. “You can get that in Ter- 
race by stopping at someone’s table 
for six minutes.” 

“T think it would be fun, comments 
sophmore Debbie Sondak “... If it 
were limited to Jewish med students.” 

While the idea of speed dating on 
the JHU campus doesn’t seem over- 
whelmingly popular, Internet dating 
has proved successful for some. 

Freshman Chris Watful and 
Danielle Haber think the Internet isa 
great way to meet students. Origi- 
nally they were notinterested in look- 
ing for love at first byte. In fact, they 
developed a friendship online the 
summer before school. After finally 
meeting in person at Hopkins they 
decided to date a few weeks later. 

' “An advisor had sent out some 
advice on course selection to a long 
list of freshman. Then someone took 
the list and turned into a large chat 
room,” Haberexplains. “Atfirst many 
of the kids seemed sketchy, but then I 
met a few great people, including, 
Chris.” 

“Itisa bitawkwardat first because 






ORGASMIC 
CHEMISTRY 


ior, like injection drug use? 

You should be able to answer each 
one of those questions, and you 
should expect your boyfriend to do 
the same. These are not questions you 
ask while naked, after sex, right be- 
fore sex, while disrobing, in a large 
crowd, while drunk or through notes 
in class. You 
want to be in a 
place where you 
will have time to 
talk, be com- 
fortable and not 
be interrupted. 
Also, remember 
that while 
you ve had time 
to think about 
this, your boy- 
friend has not, 
so don’t expect 
him to bearticu- 
late or even to- 
tally open right 
away. 

There are re- 
ally few snappy 
openers I can 
think of for this 
conversation, but I would refrain 
from the words “we have to talk.” I 
would also not suggest, “So I heard 
you were a big slut/man-whore/ 
player/gigolo, soI think you should 
be tested.” If you feel the need to 
explain this sudden interest in test- 


ing, you can use just about any ex- 
ample: you read a magazine which 
discussed the topic, a random un- 
named friend and her boyfriend just 
got tested and it got youthinking — | 
use your imagination. | 

Also, you need to know before | 
this conversation that the issue here | 
is safety, not trust. I won’t list the 
stats here but there are loads of Web 
sites (a good and easy one to re- 
member is: http:// 
www.itsyoursexlife.org/) that tell 
youabouthowyoucanhaveanSTD | 
(commonly known as Sexually 
Transmitted Infection, or STI) and 
not know it. At this point it’s not 
about what or who he’s done, but 
it’s about knowing your status as a | 
couple and eliminating ambiguity 
once and for all. 

You're ina difficult situation, but 
you can do something about it. The 
conversation you know you need to 
have can seem daunting but being 
‘rude’ shouldbe the least of your wor- | 
ries. If he’s not down for protecting 
his and your health and relationship 
then the boy isn’t worth your time. 

Editors’ Note: In this weekly col- | 
umn, Jess Beaton will discuss her own 
knowledge and answer sexual and 
relationship questions on any topic. 

The columnist is not a trained | 
medical professional. If you seek pro- 
fessional medical advice, please con- 
sult your physician. 








Whether you've got a romantic query or a response toa 
_ previous week's article, we'd love to hear from you. Io 
send questions anonymously, go to http:// 

_ wwwhunewsletter.com and click“Contact Us.” Or you 
| can write to sex@jhunewsletter.com | 


| 
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you don’t actually know who you are 
talking to, but at the same time it is a 
convenient way to.get to know people 
on campus,” states Watful. 

Popular Internet dating sites in- 
clude Match.com, Singles.com, 
Jdate.com (for Jewish singles) and 
CollegeDate.com. CollegeDate.com is 
growing in popularity. Many students 
post a profile. A typical profile in- 
cludes: college, identifying name, 
photo, age, height, hair, eye colorand 
race. A quote is also included to en- 
tice prospective dates. These “pick 
up” lines range in quality from 
Casanova to drunk guy at party. 
Samples include: 

“Bear” from Texas A&M Univer- 
sity: “I am a junior molecular cell 
biology major. Iam not looking for a 
serious relationship, either friends 
with benefits or a big girl for a three- 
some.” 

“Frank” from University of Cali- 
fornia, San Diego: “Iam an engineer- 
ing majorandlovetosmileand laugh. 
Iam honest and barely tell lies, 1 am 
mostly very composed, butlately have 
been a bit more outspoken.” 

Speed dating and Internet dating 
are alternate ways of finding that spe- 
cial someone. Many feel it is bizarre 
and that the people who need to re- 
sort to such practices are “sketchy” 
or desperate. For some it is a conve- 
nient way to meet others if you have 
an especially busy schedule. 

Speed dating and Internet dating, 


Ever tried to pick someone up without speaking? That 


r 
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while the most popular forms of al- 
ternative dating are not the only ones. 
Slowly rising in interest are “silent 
dating”, “blind dating” and “remote 
dating.” 

Silent dating involves a similar 
setup to speed dating. The one excep- 
tion is talking is not allowed. Couples 
communicate with cards. The adver- 
tisement for silent dating explains, 
“Now enter the world of tranquility, 
where singles flirt and lose inhibi- 
tions through the art of silence. Your 
tools for the evening only include a 
pen and paper.” 

Basically couples write down 
questions to one another and judge 
the other person through body lan- 
guage. Silent dating is considered 
to be the “curious eroticism of text.” 
Originating in New York City, this 
phenomenon is starting to spread. 

The idea of communication 
through writing is supposed to slow 
things down. It decreases the over 
excitement caused when meeting 
someone new and prolongs sexual 
tension. 

“Blind dating,” also a New York 
City invention, involves many singles 
in a dark room. Couples are put to- 
gether in a specific part of the room 
and just speak. You are to make your 
decision based on hearing another 
person’s voice. 

“We would never expand to blind 
dating because people are way too 
superficial, but I think remote dat- 


“s the idea of silent dating, somaybe you have achance, 
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BY XIAO-BO YUAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


Most students making the trek 
to Bloomberg are too busy dread- 
ing physics to enjoy the scenery, 
but they've probably noticed the 
array of newly-restored animal 
sculptures in the Bufano Sculpture 
Garden. 

A mere decade after vandals 
wielding hammers first damaged the 
10 fanciful animal sculptures, the 
stone menagerie has been brought 
back to life by Steven Tatti, an ex- 


> 


ing is a good idea,” comments 
Bonallack. 

Remote dating involves meeting 
people through the use of video 
cameras. Basically people gather in 
a “remote lounge” and are divided 
by sixteen booths. Each individual 
booth is equipped with a television 
screen and a rotating camera. The 
person in booth sixteen can choose 
on the screen in front of him to 
point his camera at booth six. If the 
person at booth six is cute the per- 
son in booth sixteen.can then call 
up booth six, through a phone pro- 
vided in the booth, similar to jail. 

Ofcourse there is always the good 
old traditional ways of dating. Be- 
ing set up bya friend, meeting some- 
oneata bar, orjust confronting that 
crush. Will Hopkins take part in 
this new wave of dating? Probably 
not. Many on the campus seem to 
be consumed with work and not re- 
ally interested in making that extra 
effort to find someone. 

“It’s funny,” explains senior 
Emily Mayer. “When you are ac- 
tively looking for someone, you 
won't find anyone, [but] the sec- 
ond you stop looking you are 
swarmed with opportunities.” 

“Tt’s true — [the complications 
of dating] all go out the window as 
soon as you meet the right person,” 
adds senior Sam Permutt, Mayer’s 
boyfriend of almost a year. The 
couple met in the library. Go figure. 
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DENISE TERRY/NEWS-LETTER 
After being damaged by vandals ten years ago, the sculptures have 
been restored to their original beauty and are back near Bloomberg. 


pertart conservator from New York 
who was hired to patch up the 
cracked heads'and chipped snouts. | 


The marble and granite sculp-"! 


tures include renditions of a bear: ' 
with cubs, an owl, an elephant, a.’ 


cat, a horse, a snail, two different’ » 
camels, a ram and a penguin, the, 


last of which remains headless be-: 
cause there was no photo to guide: 
Tatti in his restoration. A distinc-. 
tively sleek and modern style unites 
the sculptures, which add a note of 
whimsy to Homewood campus. 

The garden pieces were created 
by the San Francisco-based sculp- 
tor Beniamino Bufano, an artist . 
whose radical politics and sweep- 
ing visual iconography belied his 
tiny five-foot stature. A rootless free: | 
spirit, Bufano settled on San Fran-, » 
cisco after years of traveling the 
world at the turn of the century and 
spent most of his professional ca- 
reer there. 

The animal sculptures at): 
Hopkins represent a departure for 
Bufano, whose work usually incor-* : 
porates his political ideals through: | 
religious images. According to an 
online biography, Bufano’s works. 
include phallic depictions of the. | 
Lady Madonna and a sculpture of | 
St. Francis made from melted guns. 


A staunch pacifist, Bufano was also: * 


personal friends with Mahatma: * 
Gandhiand Chinese leader Sun Yat- * 
Sen. vs 

At the height of Bufano’s career, 
American author Henry Miller 
praised him, remarking that the 
sculptor “will outlive our civiliza- 
tion and probably be better known, 
better understood, both as a man 
and an artist, five thousand years 
hence.” 

While his work has been widely 
displayed around San Francisco, 
Bufano, a native Italian, has little 
name recognition on the East Coast. 
In 1983, thirteen years after his 
death, Bufano’s son Erskine pre- 
sented and dedicated the garden to 
Hopkins in an attempt to bring 
about wider acknowledgment ofhis 
father’s legacy. 

Monumental statements and use 
of smoothed and rounded granite 
may strongly characterize Bufano’s 
work, but he is perhaps best known 
for having sent his own severed fin- 
ger to former President Woodrow 
Wilson in protest of World War I—: 
surely a political twist on the “tor- 
tured artiste” gesture of dispatch- 
ing appendages first coined by 
Vincent Van Gogh. 

Hopkins undertook the project 
of restoring the Bufano Sculpture 


Garden in 2000 asa part of the“mas- _ 


ter plan,” a broader campus-wide 
effort to make Homewood moreliv- 
able for students. According to the 
Baltimore Sun, the entire restora- 


tion took approximately a week for 
Tatti and his crew of assistants to — 


complete. 


The university paid Tatti $21 ,000 
for his repair work, The former chief 


curator of sculpture at the D.C.’s - 
Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture — 
Garden, Tatti has also restored out- 


door monuments in New York, 


Philadelphia, Boston and Cleve- — 


lands dil i ian P 
_ The result of Tatti’s labor isa 


_ Seamless reconstruction of Bufano’s 


languid animal creations, blending * 
both the natural shape and cheater 
ter of each creature with the lines*. 


’ 
\ 

‘ 

' 
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the lines*. 


and palate of the surrounding: 


wooded environment. + 
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The city will commemorate the Great Baltimore Fire in three months. 


BY SUZANNE NIZZA 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


The morning of Feb. 7, 1904, a fire 
began that quickly grew into an in- 
ferno. The fire lasted for 30 hours, rav- 
aging 70 blocks (140 acres) of down- 
town Baltimore. More than 1,500 
buildings weredestroyedandmorethan 
$125 million in damage occurred ($2.5 
billion in today’s money)..About 2,500 
businesses, banks and merchants were 
burned out and 35,000 people left un- 
employed. While Baltimore’s 1904 fire 
did not approach the magnitude of its 
contemporaries, such as Chicago’s 
Great Fire and San Francisco’s 1906 fire 
and earthquake, it was and is the big- 
gest tragedy in the city’s history. Now, 
100 years later, local museums are pre- 
paring to commemorate the anniver- 
sary of the Great Baltimore Fire. 

The fire was started by justa small 
spark. History tells us that a cigar or 
a cigarette fell through a hole in the 
sidewalk and landed in the base- 
ment of the John E. Hurst & Co. dry 
goods store, where blankets and 

cotton materials were stored. 
Firefighters answered the 10:45 am 
alarm. 

_ What had seemed to be alittle fire 
quickly became serious when an explo- 
sion in the store blew out the windows 
and destroyed the roof. The explosion 
spreadburningemberstonearbybuild- 
ings, and the fire quickly spread. 

At first, few realized the potential 
of the fire. It was treated as entertain- 
ment, as Baltimoreans gathered 
nearby to watch the blaze. But by the 


THE ROOF IS ON FIRE 


Where to learn more... 


Maryland Historical Society 
201 W. Monument St. 
~ 410-685-3750 
_ http://www.mdhs.org/ 


Enoch Pratt Free Library | 
__‘htp:dfvw. prattlib. md.us 


ops "Fire Museum of Maryland 
oe 1301 York Rd., Lutherville, Mie 
S | 410-321-7500 | 


end of the first day, the city had real- 
ized the extent of the fire and people 
fled for their lives. 

Inthe firsthours ofthe blaze, about 
a thousand pounds of dynamite were 
used to try to bring down nearby 
buildings and contain the fire. This 
technique backfired; not only did the 
buildings stay standing, but some 


The fire is very 
Significant because at 
the time it was the first 
time that a modern 
industrial city in the 
United States had 
been devastated by 


such a large fire. 


—FIRE MUSEUM OF 
MARYLAND CURATOR, 
STEPHEN HEAVER 


caught fire themselves. 

Gusting winds spread the fire and 
changed its direction multiple times, 
making it hard for firefighters to antici- 
pate its movement and stop its assault. 

After more than 30 hours, the fire 
was finally stopped at the Jones Falls, at 
about 5 p.m. the next day. Firefighters 
had gathered at the Jones Falls as a last- 
ditch attempt to stop the blaze from 
spreading further. 

Firefighters from all over the East 
Coast were called on to help fight the 
fire. Firefighters came from Washing- 
ton, D.C.; New York City; Philadel- 
phia; Wilmington, Del.; Atlantic City, 
N.J.;and Pennsylvania to help fight the 
fire. Over a thousand firefighters were 
involved. However, the assistance was 
notasusefulas it couldhavebeen, since 
the firefighters from other cities could 
not hook their water hoses up to 
Baltimore’s fire hydrants. 

In those days, the thread on fire 
hydrants and fire hoses was not stan- 
dardized; each county and city hadits 
own kind of thread. When the first 
out-of-town firefighters rushed from 
Washington to help, they could do 
little. Because they could not use their 


fire hoses, the firefighters could only | 
increase the amount of water thrown | 
on the fire. As a result, the fire most 
likely took longer to put out than it 
would have otherwise. 

The hundredth anniversary of the 
fire is about three months away and 
local museums are planninga yearlong 
effort to commemorate the blaze. The 


Maryland Historical Society will hold | 


lecturesandmonthlywalkingtoursand | | 
has organized a “Baltimore Ablaze” | | 
exhibitto open onthe hundredthanni- | | 


versary ofthe fire. The Enoch Pratt Free 
Library will put an interactive display 
of the path of the fire on its Web site. 


The Fire Museum of Marylandisspon- | 


soring bus tours of the “burnt district.” 
The Fire Museum of Maryland holds 
general tours year-round except for 
January, and is open Saturdays May 
through December. 

But the museums aren’t just cel- 
ebrating a disaster. The Great Fire, 
despite its cost, opened the door for 
new techniques in firefighting. As a 
result of the fire and the problems 
with different threads, the Bureau of 
Standards began an investigation into 
different sizes of fire hose and fire 
hose couplings. This investigation 
eventually led to a national standard 
thread size. 

Another positive result of the Bal- 
timore fire was the Cathedral of Mary 
Our Queen, located north of 
Homewood campus at 5200 N. 
Charles St. A merchant named Tho- 
mas O’Neill left money in his will to 
build a cathedral. O’Neill’s store was 
in the path of the Great Baltimore 
Fire, and he refused to let firefighters 
dynamite his building in an effort to 
stop the fire. 

The story goes that O’Neill went to 
the Carmelite Convent in East Balti- 
more and requested that the nuns pray 
for his building. Apparently, the fire 
reached the south wall of his building, 
but then the winds changed and 
O’Neill’s building was saved. Doubt- 
lessly attributing this miraculous oc- 
currence to the prayers of the nuns, 
O’Neill left two-thirds of his estate to 
building a cathedral in Baltimore. 

The necessary rebuilding after the 
fire led to improvements for down- 
town Baltimore. Light Street was wid- 


ened and new buildings were made | 


more fire-resistant. A new sewer sys- 
tem and buried electric wires were 
installed. 

The Great Fire is being commemo- 
rated both for its impact on the city of 
Baltimore at the time, and its lasting 
aftereffects. 

“The fire is very significant be- 
cause at the time it was the first time 
that a modern industrial city in the 
United States had been devastated by 
such a large fire,” explains Stephen 
Heaver, curator of the Fire Museum 
of Maryland. 

“Tt was significant because part of 
this industry meant we were experi- 
menting with fire resistant buildings 
for the first time (unlike a fire in Boston 
in 1876) and throwing theories out the 
window because they didn’t work.” 

But not all the theories were 
thrown out, and the ideas that 
emerged are still used today. 

“The technology which evolved 
from that [those issues] — fire resis- 
tant buildings, wider streets, stan- 
dardization of couplings, develop- 
ment of dynamiting techniques — 
was important,” Heaver said. 

Despite the fact that the citizens of 
Baltimore had lost jobs, business, and 
homes, they quickly found jobs clear- 
ing debris and constructing new 
buildings. Despite the fact that it was 
Charm City’s greatest disaster, The 
Great Baltimore Fire shaped the city 
we see today. 
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NATHAN BATES/ NEWS-LETTER 


The Real Deal Jamaican Carry-Out offers amazingly good Jamaican food only a few blocks from Homewood. 


must admit, when I think of a 
Jamaican restaurant I think of 
Bob Marley playing in the back 
ground, walls decorated with 
beautiful beaches and crystal 
blue seas and a laid-back guy with 
dreadlocks taking my order. 

Thankfully, The Real Deal Jamai- 
can Carry-Out is nothing like that. 

Notsurprisingly, Jamaican cuisine 
has a far deeper history than the lim- 
its of my personal ignorance. The 
West Indian islands that include Ja- 
maica were discovered by Christo- 
pher Columbus during the 1490s, 
though the Arawak and Carib Indian 
tribes originally inhabited them. The 
Caribs were cannibalistic butarecred- 
ited as being the people who began 
ritually spicing their food with chili 
peppers. The Arawaks devised a 
method of slow cooking their meat 
by placing it over an open fire on a 
makeshift grate/grill made out of thin 
greensticks, which eventually became 
the concept of barbecuing. 

After Columbus visited, so did 
Spain, Britain, France, Hollandanda 
number of other European countries. 
The foreigners brought with them a 
variety of fruits and vegetables, and it 
is this variety, coupled with the native 
cuisine that eventually formed the 
basis for Jamaican food. 

The Real Deal Jamaican Carry-Out 
brings the heart of Jamaica to Balti- 
more. Youreally do get “the real deal” 
at this Waverly takeout joint — no 
gimmicks, no reggae music, no tables 
— just some damn good food. If 
youre tired of Indian, Chinese and 
Italian cooking this is the place for 
you. Perhaps The Real Deal’s best as- 
setis thatit’s situated in Homewood’s 
backyard; this imaginative alterna- 
tive is ten-minute walk from campus. 

One thing to keep in mind is that 
The Real Deal is not a restaurant, it’s 
a carry-out, so be prepared not to 
have a place to sit and eat. 

That said, The Real Deal isn’t 
just lacking in décor—it has none. 
There’s a window for ordering, a 
long counter where you pick up 
your order, and that’s it. The walls 
are decorated like a college dorm 
room with posters hanging sporadi- 
cally on the walls. This proves, how- 
ever, that The Real Deal is surviving 


on food, not frills. The humble, 
clean surroundings guarantee that 
your food will be authentic, cooked 
up by mom-and-pop Jamaicans. 
The menu consists of six items 
you'll never find at other nearby 
restaurants. There’s curried goat, 
of course, a Jamaican favorite which 
is usually reserved for special occa- 
sions. The dish supposedly origi- 
nated when Indian settlers opted 
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FELDSHER 
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for goat meat because lamb meat 
wasn’t available. 

Or, if you’re adventurous, you 
could opt for Jamaica’s national dish 
Ackee & Saltfish, a delicacy mostlikely 
served at breakfast but which can also 
be a main dish. Ackee is a fruit that 
was brought to Jamaica from West 
Africa and its color and flavor when 
cooked is said to resemble that of 
scrambled eggs. A ‘closed’ ackee is 
unripeand poisonous andis only safe 
to consume when it ripens and is thus 
‘open.’ 

Saltfish is fish (usually cod) that 
has been heavily immersed in salt for 
preservation, drying and curing pur- 
poses. But for the less adventurous, 
the most gringo mainstream dish is 
Jamaican jerk chicken, voted “Best 
Jerk Chicken” by City Paper in 1999. 
In preparing this dish, a dry season- 
ing mixture is rubbed directly into 


the chicken. 

No matter what you order how- 
ever, it will come with peas and rice 
(though it’s really more red beans 
and rice), vegetables, and fried plan- 
tains. 

A small portion is more than 
enough to feed two people, and it 
costs only six bucks! Take advantage 
ofall this value and splurge ona $1.50 
Jamaican beef patty, which was — in 
culinary terms — awesome. The food 
leans towards the spicy side, so it 
would be fortuitous to also pick up 
some Cola Champagne or Jamaican 
root beer. 

The service at The Real Deal is 
relatively speedy, though you'll have 
a bit of time to reflect on the fact that 
youare most definitely the only Johns 
Hopkins kid in the place and you 
stick out like a sore thumb. 

As you trek back from Waverly 
to Homewood, carrying your booty 
and sipping your Cola Champagne, 


_ I guarantee your steps will be sub- 4 


stantially more brisk; the aromatic — 
smell of your Jamaican dish will 
drive you back to the dorm to de- 
vour your meal. 

Allin all, The Real Deal Jamaican 
Carry-Outisa unique experience you 
won't easily find elsewhere. The food 
is solidly good and the people are 
friendly. This is a great pick for a 
morning sober-up snack or when- 
ever you get tired of lunching at Le- 
vering. Remember: don’t expect to 
eat your meal there. And certainly 
don’texpect Bob Marley, bluebeaches 
and dreadlocks. 









The Real Deal 
Jamaican Carry-Out 


3403 Greenmount Ave. 


Phone: 410-235-6090 
Price: $6-8 

Location: Waverly 

Hours: Mon.-Fri.,Noon- 
8:30 p.m. 











Howard Dean visits Charm City 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B1 
rock band front man and Baltimore 
Mayor Martin O’Malley strides to- 
wards the podium. 
“As a person that is an elected 
member of the democratic party,” 


_O’Malley glowed, “Iam honored that 


he would come to the birthplace of 
the Star-Spangled Banner, in the land 
of the free and the home of the brave 





— ladies and gentlemen, Governor 
Howard Dean.” 

In the broad-reaching stump 
speech, Dean touched on all of the 
campaigns hot spots — the Iraqi 
war, the economy, domestic issues 
— but the focus in Baltimore was all 
about race, unity and urban 
America. 

“A few weeks ago, I gotin trouble 
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birthday cake, 


for talking about the Confederate 
flag, but I will talk about race,” he 
said, launching into a detailed plan 
on the justifications for Affirmative 
Action. 

Expanding on the idea of institu- 
tional racism, Dean called forachange 
in even subconsciously racist hiring 
biases. “We don’tneed to beashamed 
of them, but we need to examine 
them,” he said. 

Ending in a call for a call for net- 
working and support, he hinted at his 
confidence in the nation’s fund-rais- ~ 
ing. “There are (200) million Ameri- 
cans that would gladly pay for a one 
way ticket back to Crawford, Texas,” 
he said. 

As Dean’s 55th birthday cake | 
rolled out, lawyer and luncheon or- _ 
ganizer Andy Stern presented Dean 
with a t-shirt with a blue crab on a 
Maryland flag backdrop. “The rea- 
son that the blue crab is our mascot is 
because we’re crabby that Bush is our 
president.” 

As the soundtrack of Hairspray 
played in the background, Dean 
blew out the candles on his 55th 
ending his da 
Baltimore. ; Be 
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Need to get your face out there? Better yet, have a friend who really need a date? Nominate 





Name: Karina 
Schumacher-Villasante 
Astrological Sign: Leo 
Year: 2005 

Major: Writing Seminars 


Karina from Argentinaisnottoo 
picky. She simply requires that a 
potential boyfriend be half Brazil- 

| ian and half Japanese, funny and 
| smart, formerly featured in Hot at 
Hopkins, and have some mystery 


| and “flavah” about him, if “you ’ 


| 
know what [she] means.” 
Self-described “quirky and 
weird” blue-eyed, brown-haired 
| Karina can afford to be selective. 
This girl’s got some very desirable 
| qualities to offer. She’s lived in 
| Spain and now resides in New 
York City, for example. She also 
loves broccoli and Faulkner. But 
more importantly Karina’s future 
plans include “dancing on poles” 
| and she feels that the hottest thing 
| about her is her bed. 
Karinaisallaboutadventure. She’s 


been running with the bulls in 
Pamplona, crashed intoa mountain... 
on purposeand keeps herselfbusy with 
campus activities like the Spring Fair 
Committee and Radio WJHU. 

When Karina likes a guy, she 
claims that she runs away. But we 
bet that ifyou made an effort to help 
her find her favorite piece of cloth- 
ing, her “missing scarf” she might 
let you stick around for a dance 
number or at least let you accom- 
pany her to her favorite store, H&M, 
to pick out a new one. 

If you're really lucky you may 
even get a date, if you explain the 
concept first. “What exactly is a 


‘date’? Do we do those at Hop?” 
Karina asks. 








Name: Eric Nothnagel 
Astrological Sign: Pisces 

Year: Junior 

Major: Mechanical Engineering 


Are you looking for a guy that is a 
smooth talker, has a charming per- 


someone for Hot at Hopkins! E-mail: HotatHopkin s@jhunewsletter.com | 


| 
sonality and loves children? Well, 
turn right around, because Eric’s 
definitely not for you. However, if 
you've been pining for a guy that | 
thinks Pat Sajak is sexy and likes to 
catch bats in his teeth, Eric’s quite 
the catch. This junior who lives “in 
a van down by the river” describes | 
his personality as “horrible and 
crappy.” 

Ericclaims that his best date ever 
involved three 40s, a midget and a 
donkey. We’re not going to ask any 
more about that. But if your dream 
date also involves “pushing kids 
down stairs,” maybe you and Eric 
have something in common. | 

Not everyone has a great per- 
sonality or can whip out snappy 
pickup lines at the drop of a hat. 
Eric realizes this and enjoys throw- 
ing rocks at girls he likes instead. Of 
course, ifhe doesn’t have any stones 
handy, he likes to use his favorite 
pickup line: “Is that a keg in your 
pants, “cause I wanna tap that!” 

Speaking of alcohol, if you ever 
find yourself settling down to dinner 
and a movie in Eric’s van, you can 
cook him his favorite food, Steel Re- 
serve. | 

Unfortunately, Eric hasn’t had 
all the success in the world with 
dating. On one date, a girl just sat in 
front of him, staring and laughing. 
Another apparently involved a 
colonoscopy. 

What Eric’s really looking for is 
a girl who’s “fun, genuine, and just 
a little smaller than most.” 

Eric’s probably a little different 
from most guys, but if you’re sick of | 
thesame old stuff, whynotgivehima | 
call tonight and take a walk on the | 

| 





wild side? 





Climbing contest brings students 
together for an afternoon of fun 


BYSOPHIETHALL 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 

The participants looked like Cos- 
monaut contortionists or Mary Mar- 
tin Peter Pans. Music played softly 
while balayers planted between 
streams of heavy rope cried out en- 
couraging words and foot placement 
instructions. Occasionally a mild or 
moderate expletive would pierce the 
air as a climber faltered and fell from 
the wall. 

The annual Hopkins Climbing 
Tournament took place this Satur- 
day at the Athletic Center and forty- 
five people, including graduate stu- 
dents, undergraduates, and a 
handful of climbers from Peabody, 
Loyola and Towson, came to com- 
pete. 

Participants’ experience levels 


“ranged from very advanced to be- 


ginner. A surprising number of 
rock-wall addicts, at the wall for 
their usual exercise, didn’t even 
know there was a tournament that 
day. One such student won first 
place in the woman’s intermediate 
division. 

Contestants were divided into 
one of three divisions per gender, 
out of which two runners up and 
one champion were selected based 
on a complicated scoring system. 
Generally climbers managed to 
complete about five or six of the 21 
routes and were given five attempts 
at each route. 

The aspect of competition, how- 
ever, did not seem to be foremost in 
very many of the participants’ 
minds. Few acknowledged any spe- 
cial preparation for the event, and 
many seemed to regard it more asa 
social gathering. A number of com- 
petitors concurred that the event 
was more an opportunity to test in- 
dividual growth than a chance to 
measure skill against fellow climb- 
ers. 

Hopkins Medical student Lisa 
Bisers’ scaling endeavors drew the at- 
tention of a few laymen spectators 
below. After struggling with gravity 
ona deeply indented wall to no avail, 
she relocated to another (this one 
slightly less concave) and climbed 
quickly to the top, easing off the wall 
with a contented smile as her balayer 
lowered her to the floor. She later 
explained that she, like many regular 


climbers, devotes a good number of 


climbing sessions to mastering a 

single route before taking on a more 
ing one. 

“Usually I do one route over and 


over until I getit, butthisisadifferent 


style of climbing,” she said. “Today I 
had to try newclimbseach time, which 
was harder in some deeperte but re- 


ally fun.” 
This climber’s sentiments also 


is. , ae * } 
=—or Pee ht. 


suggest that the nature of the sport 
makes it the perfect diversion for 
the goal-oriented Hopkins student 
body. “It’s very satisfying to get to 
the top and know that you’ve ac- 
complished 
something 
completely,” 
Bisers said. 
The climb- 
ing competi- 
tion began to 
wind down as 
wall manager 
(Girly Seale 





It's very satisfying to 
get to the top and 
know that you've 


ness, said that it was time to an- 
nounce the “winners,” the crowd 
responded with laughter. 

These victors were applauded as 
they approached the podium to 
choose from an 
array of prizes. 
Area climbing 
gyms such as 
Earthtracks do- 
nated prizes, in- 
cluding one $145 
climbing rope 
and many day 
passes to the 


Bulwinkle accomplished gym. 

called ten and j Most of the $8 
five-minute something completely. fee that the 
warnings. One climbers con- 
or two indi- — MEDICAL STUDENT tributed toward 
viduals were LISA BISERS the tournament 





still climbing 
when he de- 
clared the competition over; the rest 
were huddled in circles, laughing 
and chatting, seemingly indifferent 
to the impending announcement of 
the victors. 

With some effort, the animated 
group was relocated to the hallway 
outside the wall where a number of 
folding chairs had been set up be- 
fore a makeshift podium. When the 
managers said, in feigned serious- 


will go to buying 


more climbing 


holds for the gym. 

Mike Wolf, a manager at the wall, 
was very satisfied with the tourna- 
ment. “It’s very hard that this is a 
student-run organization because 
we have to put a lot of effort into 
getting sponsors involved and we 
don’t get much outside help,” he 
said. “On the other hand, we did it 
and now we can decide where the 
money goes, which is great.” 
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Ketzev: trilingual a cappella 


BY KATHERINE A. ROSS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


The sounds of scales, arpeggios 
and breathing exercises can be heard 
in the air at the Mattin Center as the 
members Hopkins’ only trilingual 
vocal group, Ketzev, enter final prepa- 
rations for their largest concert to 
date. Ketzev is the name of the only 
Jewish a cappella group on campus. 

Gathering in a circle the eleven- 
member group begins warm-up scales 
that are just the start of an intensive 
two-hour rehearsal. Despite the work 
ahead, there is a light and friendly 
atmosphere in the practice room. 

Member Stacey Smith believes this 
is part of the reason the group is so 
successful. “We always have such a 
good time joking around and having 
fun together,” Smith explains. Even 
without an audience present, the 
members of the group put energy and 
passion into their singing. 

The name Ketzev comes from the 
Hebrew word for “rhythm.” The 
group performs songs in Hebrew, 
Yiddish and English. The group has 
roots in Jewish history and culture, 
butis seeking to reach outside of those 
boundaries. Sophomore Peter Yee is 
not Jewish, yet keeps coming back to 
the group. “It has given me a fun 
environment to receive great expo- 
sure to a new culture,” Yee says. 

Sophomore Jamie Spangler, 
Ketzev’s Business Director, explained 
that the group’s mission is to “intro- 
duce the Hopkins community to new 
languages, a new culture, a different 
country, and a different region of the 
world.” The common factor that this 
group shares with other campus vo- 
cal groups is an appreciation and un- 
derstanding of music. The styles of 
the songs they perform vary from tra- 
ditional prayers in Hebrew to mod- 
ern Israeli top hits. 

The group is making a stunning 
comeback after starting last fall with 
only two returning members. Spangler 
was able to help revive interest in the 
program after auditioning last fall. 

“Tt was a tough job,” Spangler re- 
flects. “However we were able to re- 
cruit friends from Hillel, the campus’s 
Jewish community group, as well as 


non-Jewish friends. We now have a 
group of people very enthusiastic 
about what we do.” Membership was 
up to eight by the end of that fall 
semester, and has blossomed since 
then. Members currently range in age 
from two freshmen to a lone senior. 

There are few prerequisites for 
membership. A love of music and 
singing is all that most members 
started with. Freshman Julie Ander- 
son did not understand some of what 
she was singing at first. “There is no 
language requirement. You don’t 
need to know Hebrewor Yiddish. We 
meet often to go over exact pronun- 
ciations of words.” 

Ketzev will be presenting their fall 
concert this Sunday at 8 p.m. in 
Bloomberg Auditorium. The pro- 
gram will consist of eight selections 
that have been either musically ar- 
ranged or vocally rewritten by group 
members. Spangler is excited by a 
song Ketzey will be performing that 
was rewritten by group members. “It 
is a reworking of a song by the group 
Rockapella, which in its new form isa 
humorous parody about typical Jew- 
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NINA LOPATINA/FILE PHOTO 
Ketzev’s biggest concert ever will be this Saturday night in Bloomberg. 


ish stereotypes.” 

Three other Jewish a capella groups 
from the East Coast will be featured as 
well. NYU’s Ani V’Ata, SUNY 
Binghamton’s Kaskeset;and U. Penn’s 
Shabbatones will be performing along- 
side Ketzev. This Fall Concert will be 
the fifth performance the group has 
given this year. Members of the group 
itselfand the community have noticed 
significantimprovementin Ketzevover 
just a few months of time. 

“After the O-Show, we developed 
somewhat ofabad reputation,” Ander- 
son lamented. “However, after per- 
forming during Parent’s Weekend for 
both the Hillel Shabbat Dinner and the 
PAC Show, we were complemented 
over and over again about how im- 
proved we sound.” The group spends 
more time at rehearsals working on 
precise tuning and pitch as well as the 
quality of their overall sound. 

The members of Ketzev are ea- 
gerly anticipating the chance to show 
off their new skills. Freshman David 
Golan promises those in attendance, 
“We have a great lineup ... Ketzev is 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 





your Horoscope 





Arigs: (MarcH 21-Aprit 19) 

Stop the rock, can’t stop the rock? 
Actually, choke point theory sug- 
gests thatthe rockisinherently stop- 
pable at the state level. 


Taurus: (ApriL 20-May 20) 
Complaining about liberal bias in the 
media? Having sexual fantasies about 
David Frum? Maybe it’s time to join 
another campus group. 

GEMINI: (May 21-JuneE 20) 

About time you started paying atten- 
tion to the horoscopes. The N-L 
Horoscope Task Force works hard 
on them every week. 


Cancer: (JUNE 21-JuLy 22) 

The next time you joke about the 
College Republicans, remember 
that they like to send cease and de- 
sist letters to critics. Seriously. 


Leo: (JuLy 23-Aucust 22) 

Sex sex Sex SEX SEX SEX SEX SEX SEX SEX 
S€X SEX SEX SEX SEX SEX SEX SEX SEX SEX 
S€X SEX SEX SEX SEX SEX SEX SEX SEX SEX 
Sex Sex Sex sex sex. But none for you. 


Virco: (AuGusT 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
Column length is dictated by the N-L 
style guide. Our humorist’s obses- 
sion with fat girls, French people and 
Ann Coulter is not. 








Lipra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OcTOBER 22) 
Just five more horoscopes and I can go 
home, get some dinner and finish my 
history paper. In other news, the N-L 
hates your family and all youhold sacred. 
Scorpio: (OCTOBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
Because I care about the world, I have a 
solution to the Israel/Palestine crisis. Ev- 
eryone shut up, right now. And stay off 
the breezeway unless you give me donuts. 


SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
You're ready to take the next step in the 
relationship? How about appealing that 
restraining order or taking a shower, 
Romeo? 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JaNuaRY 19) 

Old friends are gold, new friends are sil- 
ver, Drunk sorority girls from Long Is- 
land will be a drain on your wallet and 
your patience. 


AQUARIUS: (JANUARY 20 - FEBRUARY 18) 
And another good album is The Pogue’s 
Rum Sodomy and the Lash. Which is a 
pretty accurate predication of your fu- 
ture this week. 


Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - Marcu 20) 

Impotent? Perhaps I can interest you in 
an all natural herbal remedy that will al- 
low you to attain new heights in the bed- 
room. Just give me your e-mail address. 


All Politics 





by Austin Evers 
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US. politics insult the intelligent 


really hate politics. Yousee, 

when I was only five years 

old, politics broke into my 

house and stabbed my fa 

ther to death, severely trau- 
matizing me for life. 

I’m just kidding. I killed my 
father. 

Anyway, the real reason I hate 
politics is pretty simple: politics 
is stupid. And I don’t mean stu- 
pid as in, “Ha ha, politics rides 
the special bus.” 

(Note to readers: Don’t make 
fun of kids on the special bus. 
Little Billy may be retarded now, 
but one day they’re gonna find a 
miracle cure and he’s going to kick 
your ass.) 

No, this is a much more seri- 
ous case of stupid. This is like The 
Godfather of stupid. This is the 
kind of stupid you won’t find in 
stores. This is like that movie In- 
dependence Day, but instead of 
humans vs. aliens, it’s just every- 
body being stupid. 

Now, politics is stupid for sev- 
eral reasons. First, and most im- 
portantly, politics is all about 
making your opponent look bad. 

Whenever two politicians ar- 
gue, they always end up slander- 
ing each other instead of actually 
discussing the issues. 


For example: 


Politician #1: 1 really think 
lowering taxes would help re- 
duce the deficit. 


Politician #2: Don’t listen to 
him! He has sex with goats! 


The problem with this is that it 
takes our attention away from 
what’s important: instead of de- 
bating whether to support tax 
cuts, people wonder if Politician 
#1 actually likes to fornicate with 
barnyard animals. 

One of the worst examples of 
this was that whole Monica 
Lewinsky/Bill Clinton scandal. 
This was, without a doubt, one of 


the dumbest American obsessions 
of all time, exceeded only by the 
Macarena. 

In fact, had Ms. Lewinsky been 
doing the Macarena while going 
down on Bill, I think the universe 
might’ve exploded. 

Another problem with politics 
is how much everything is domi- 
nated by party loyalties. Politi- 
cians don’t need to have their own 
opinions anymore; they just go 
along with what the party says. 


MATTDIAMOND 
FRESHMEN FUNNIES 


This wouldn’t normally be a 
huge problem, except for the fact 
that there are only two major par- 
ties, meaning that Americans re- 
ally only have two sets of values to 
pick from when they get to the 
voting booth. 

This makes it especially tough 
to find a candidate that accurately 
reflects your individual views. For 
instance, if you hate gun control, 
but you think abortion is the 
coolest thing ever, you’re prob- 
ably out of luck. 

The stupidity of politics be- 
came especially apparent on Nov. 
4, when I watched America Rocks 
the Vote, a televised forum where 
young people were given the 
chance to ask the democratic 
presidential candidates about im- 
portant issues. 

Atone point, a girl from Brown 
University thought it would be 
relevant to ask the candidates if 
they prefer Macs or PCs. 

That’s not relevant; that’s idi- 
otic. That’s the kind of stupid that 
would make Dan Quayle proud. 

She could’ve asked about the 
war in Iraq. She could’ve asked 
about economic policy. She 
could’ve even asked whether John 
Kerry was a member of the living 


dead. 
{ 


But no, she stood up and asked 
about computers. 

Of course, each of the candi- 
dates still respectfully answered 
her question, with the exception 
of General Wesley Clark, who 
shouted “I AM a computer!” and 
then asked if anyone knew where 
he could find John Connor. 

Of course, the rest of the forum 
wasn’t any better. 


Here’s an excerpt: 


Howard Dean: We need to 
reach out to poor southern 
white voters. 


Al Sharpton: Don’t listen to 
him! He has sex with goats! 


In addition to answering ques- 
tions, each candidate presented a 
30-second video that was created 
to “deliver a message directly to 
young voters.” 

This brings me to yet another 
problem: politics is trying to 
dumb itself down. _ 

This became painfully obvious 
when I sawa Shockwave movie on 
Howard Dean’s “youth” Web site, 
http://www. generationdean.com. 

The movie, which was created 
to capture the attention of young 
voters, starts off by flashing 
DEAN in big letters and pumping 
out dance music. 

Flashing stuff on the screen 
seems to a major theme of the 
video, leading me to conclude that 
if Howard Dean has a message for 
today’s youth, it’s probably some- 
thing like “Man, I love epilepsy!” 

* In conclusion, Richard 
Simmons is a jerk. The end. 


Author’s Note: After finishing 
this article, I learned that the girl 
from America Rocks the Vote was 
actually told to ask the Macs vs. PCs 
question by the show’s producers. 
So I guess the producers were stu- 
pid, not her. Which means I’m 
gonna have to rewrite all my hate 
mail. Oh well. 





Crossword: Automobile brand 


by Emily Nalven 
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49. collide, smash into, bang 

51. brooch; fasten, attach 

52. luxury car brand owned by 
Honda 

54. 2/3 of a tic-tac-toe win 

55. weapon used to kill 

56. virus that people are encour- 
aged to get vaccines for during the 
winter months 

57. already eaten 

58. sport, wear, put on 

59. a person who represents a re- 
gion in the United Kingdom po- 


23. buddy, bloke, chap 

25. it is used to cook things in 

27. where one cleanses oneself + a 
lecherous dissipated man 

28. whatsomeone might sayifthey 
invite you into their home; com- 
mand to Fido 

30. Stimpy’s pal 
31. One of a number of women 
regarded as oracles or prophets by 
the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
33. a purplish color, scent or a 
flower 


1. They’re owned by Toyota and 
* areinthesameleagueas Mercedes, 

BMW and Jaguar 

6. foolish, crazy, irate 

8. Korean car brand that is famous 

for its cheap, small cars 

11. Brand owned by GM that 

makes many sports cars including 

the Firebird 

13. in between, centered, not close 

to one end or the other 


15. obstetrician (abbr) litically speaking (abbr) 34. 2000 Ibs 
17. tiny bug that can carry mul- 60. nocturnal animal that sleeps in 36. what one does when one sits 
tiple times its body weight. It lives caves down at the table 


in colonies beneath the earth 

18. shake of the head, most likely 
to consent 

19. German car brand that makes 
the Jetta, Golf and Bug 

20. permit, allow 


61. plural of is 

63. its capital is Bismarck (abbr) 
64. smack, strike, punch 

65. tested out, attempted 

68. opposite of lose 

69. small bed often found in dor- 


37. witty, often satirical comment 
38. in the far future (2 words) 

39. luxury German automobile 
manufacturer located in Bavaria 
41. Italian race car 

42. modern language association 


21.1 in Hebrew mitories (abbr) ° 
22. - de - plume (pseudonym) 70. it makes a popular sports car 44. opposite of oui 
23. author of The Raven and other called the Miata 46. vase, pot, jug or pitcher— often 


dark stories Edgar Allen - contains ashes after one is cre- 


24. Vietnam internet address Vertical mated 
26. location for the University of 47. there are seven deadly ones 
Michigan - Ann - (one word) 2. A hotel plan in which the rates (singular) 


28. slash, hack, cut up 

29. others (Spanish) 

32. grain a horse eats 

33. fleur - de - (emblem on the 
shields of the kings of France) 
35. compassionate, merciful, in- 


include only the charges foraroom 
and not for meals (abbr) 

3. hugs and kisses (abbr) or a los- 
ing tic-tac-toe score 

4. prefix meaning not 

5, name of the only volcanic lake 


48. place where one is watched over 
after an operation (abbr) 

50. automobile manufacturer that 
owns Acura 
51. not yet an adult dog 

52. to restart your computer type 


dulgent in Romania cntrl - del 

37. hole in the ground 6. what you wipe your feet on when 53. the top squad, best players 
38. opposite of yes you enter a house 55.maker of trucks and vans based 
39. it’s very big and located in cen- 7. air conditioning or athletic cen- in Detroit 

tral London ter (abbr) 56. very large or on the plump side 


40. name ofone of the seven dwarfs 
42. abbr for the first day in the 
work week in the US, Canada and 
Western Europe 

43. belonging to me 

44, abbr for the larges circulating 
newspaper in New York City 

45. popular French brand of cars 
47. sun (Spanish) 

48. suffix comparing two things 


8. young child 

9. piece of identification (abbr) 
10. Swedish car maker 

12. chained up (two words) * 

13. mother 

14. terror, wonder, amazement 
16. car for the incredibly wealthy 
18. not or 

19. promise one makes at the altar 
22. word to negate something 


60. basket, container, holder 

61. painting, drawing and sculp- 
ture 

62. small, pill-shaped candies that 
come out ofa colorful dispenser 
64. slang way of greeting someone 
65. impersonal way of addressing 
an envelope 

66. second largest city in the US 

67. doctor of divinity (abbr) 








NEWS OF THE STRANGE FROM AROUND THE GLOBE 


is 
— According toa September safety hearing, British brain surgeon Donald Campbell, 54, crashed his twin-engi 

_ plane into a house when he ran out of fuel because he miscalculated when rae at “gallons” to “liters” [Daily 
Telegraph (London), Sept. 2, 2003] CH ' 






— In July, a judge allowed Richard Gunn to act as his own attorney in his aggravated-murd 1. 
confessed, saying he killed his tenant using a crowbar, a butcher knife, a meron a pia ieee Lt , 
- bolt,a straightedge razor, an ax, walking canes, a pool cue anda large salad fork, [Salt Lake Tribune, Jul. 16, 2003] 














_Ten days after Jonathon Russell killed three people andhimselfin ahi hly ublicized workp! 
: Hifetfet sos City: Moin July bls wie Sed evfonRevicaba hate tate aerate poe 
Her version of the cause of death, according to what she wrote on the claim, was “by gunfire Sener 

clock.” (The employer and its insurance company rejected the claim.) [Columbia D aily Tr 









j 





he —James Howle, 61, and Kevin Williams, 41, stabbed each other in Po 
__ over which of their two unidentified alcoholic beverages tastes better 


_ — A marijuana grower in Victoria, British Columbia, called police 
offense. When the police showed up to review his tape of the break in, tl 
plants and growing equipment strewn around his house and the strong r 

Colonist, Aug. 29, 2003 Tah ee PRG HERTS) Tie 
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ApartmentListings 


Here are some unit options and 2-bedroom ballpark rates for some of the area apartment 
buildings. This list is not exhaustive, so check with leasing agents for more information. 


1. The Allston Apartments 
3111 N. Charles St. 
410-752-7300 

1-4 Bdrm, 2 Bdrm-$1,000 


2. Baltimorean Apartments 

2905 N. Charles St. 

410-889-4157 

Small Eff($550-650), Large Eff ($600- 
$750) 


3. The Blackstone & The Charles 
3215 & 3333 N. Charles St. 
410-235-8920 

Studio, Eff, 1-3 Bdrm, 2 Bdrm-$1,150 


4. Broadview Apartments 

116 W, University Parkway 
410-243-1216 

Eff, 1-2 Bdrm, 2 Bdrm-$1,025-1,200 


5. Burford & Briarly 

3209 N. Charles St. 

410-235-5600 

Eff, 1-2 Bdrm, 2 Bdrm-$850-1,000 


6. The Carlyle 

500 W. University Parkway 
410-889-4500 

1-2 Bdrm, 2 Bdrm-varies 


Off-Campus Housing lends a hand 


BY MAANY PEYVAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


If you’re moving out next May, 
you'll want to get better acquainted 
with Wolman. The Off-Campus 
Housing Office, located on the first 
floor, room 102, is designed to help 
students find housing and familiarize 
themselves with the legal and finan- 
cial responsibilities involved. 

The Office’s website (http:// 
www.jhu.edu/hds/offcampus) also 
provides many links and informa- 

_tionon the initial steps of the housing 
scramble. 

When visiting, students can begin 
their search for row houses or apart- 
ment buildings on the office’s data- 
base. 

Their housing list can be sorted by 
rent, amenities, parking, location, 
even rules on pet ownership. Students 
are given access to a list of landlords 
and can contact them from phones 
and e-mail provided in the office. 

Apartment availability changes so 
frequently, with deals often being 
struck between current tenants and 





7. Cambridge at 3900 

3900 N. Charles St. 

410-235-3900 

Eff, 1-3 Bdrm, 2 Bdrm-$1,087- 
1,167 


8. The Carolina 

108-114 W. University Parkway 
410-235-8000 

1-3 Bdrm, 2 Bdrm-$1,100 


9. Dell House 

2850 N. Charles St. 
410-659-5810 

2-3 Bdrm, 2 Bdrm-$960-985 


10. Guilford Manor 

2 W. University Parkway 
410-889-6121 

1-2 Bdrm, 2 Bdrm-$1,020 


11. Hopkins House 

110 W. 39th St. 

410-889-6121 

Studios, 1-2 Bdrm, 2 Bdrm-$1,210 


12. Jefferson House 
4E. 32nd St. 
410-235-7800 

Prices vary 


future renters, that finding listings 
can bea rather ineffectual chore. But 
thanks to a staff of students, com- 
mercial area listings are frequently 
updated. Increased contact with lo- 
cal landlords leads to a fairly up to 
date listing of local openings. 

The majority of listings are in the 
local Charles Village area, but for the 
select few willing to commute to cam- 
pus, the Housing Office also has list- 
ings of houses as far away as Fells 
Point and Canton. 

The best way to find openings, 
though, comes from perseverance 
and early action. Students are recom- 
mended to talk to graduating seniors 
or to talk personally with landlords of 
commercial buildings to persistently 
check on openings. 

Walks through Charles Village, 
spotting for sale or rent signs, are 
perhaps the best way to determine 
openings for rowhouses and 
guestrooms. 

Once students meet the daunting 
task of finding a place to live off- 
campus, the Office helps guide them 
through the complicated process of 


Dorm Days: you'll never 
have it this good again 


BY RITA CLEMENTE 
"LHE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


The AMRsaresocial. Wolman and 
McCoy are clean(er). And Buildings 
A and B havea beloved proximity to 
the dining hall. Every year, these are 
the places where all the fresh meat is 
housed — but where do you live? In 
the fun, practically out-going AMRs? 
In the kick-ass handicap suites of 
Buildings A and B? Or are you one of 
those people across the quad in 
Wolman or McCoy, maybe even liv- 
ing with a sophomore? 

A type of competitiveness occurs 
between each building, but a general 
sense is that students can’t wait to get 
out of the dorms. Regardless of how 
much you can’t wait to fly the coop 
and get your own place, the dorms 
are an experience you'll never forget, 
and one you should appreciate while 
you have it. . 

“I loved the AMRs last year,” said 
sophomore Thomas Denning. 
“People were always hanging outand 
doors were always left open. Thecom- 
munal bathrooms weren’t even that 
bad.” 

This seems to be the overall con- 
sensus towards both AMRI and AMR 
II, where students have taken over 
the quad with late-night chats and 
all-out Frisbee games. In these typi- 

cal, small, poster-bearing college 
dorms, everyone leaves their doors 


- open all day. 


“Byeryone thinks Buildings A andB 


~~ aren’tas social as the AMRs because of 
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ing practically next door. With 
apartment-type amenities, plus a 
chance at a social life, plus nearby 
food that’s already made for you, 
howcan you go wrong? These suites 
and those in Wolman and McCoy 
provide ease, security and a lack of 
responsibility that you won’t find 
in an apartment. 

“It was nice to live in McCoy 
[freshman year] because both McCoy 
and Wolmanare so much more com- 
fortable with the living conditions 
being nicer,” said sophomore Maria 
Cirincione. “It was hard sometimes, 
[...] but I was lucky enough to havea 
great roommate and two really fun 
suitemates,” 

The roomsare set up arounda main 
lounge, allowing students to watch TV 
and hang out on couches, compared to 
always having to stay in their rooms. 
Even though McCoy is primarily 
sophomore housing, freshmen still 
meet those across the streetin Wolman 
and can even meet part of the sopho- 
more class. 

With the closing of freshman year, 
many students acquire a great desire 
to go home to their “real” room. Yes, 
the AMR’s can be dirty sometimes 
and McCoy may be lonely, but when 
it comes down to it, all the negative 
qualities of a building are canceled 
out by their positive ones. 

The current upper classmen and 
freshman most likely take or took their 
freshman year dorms for granted ... 
right? You still have the chance to make 
the most of your dorm experience, the 
rest of this year and next year. So the 
next time you want to bash that corner 
room in AMR II, don’t. Most students 
end up satisfied with their first dorm 
room i even if they didn’t 
like the — it provides aay 








13. The Marylander 

3501 St Paul St. 

410-467-5661 

Eff, 1-2 Bdrm, 2 Bdrm-$945-1065 


14. Northway 

3700 N. Charles St. 

410-235-3700 

Eff, Studio, 1-3 Bdrm, 2 Bdrm-$1,500 


15. Peabody Apartments 
205 E. 30th St. 
410-889-1451 

1-3 Bdrm, 2 Bdrm-$750-850 


16. University One Condominiums 
410-467-2300 
Eff, 1-2 Bdrm, 2 Bdrm-varies 


17. University West 

106 W. University Parkway 
410-467-2800 

Eff, Studio, 1-2 Bdrm, 2 Bdrm- 
$1,084-1,225 


18. Wyman Towers 

3100 St Paul St. 

410-235-5600 

Eff, Studio, 1-2 Bdrm, 2 Bdrm-$850- 
1,000 


signing a lease. Students can look ata 
model lease or boarding agreement, 
giving them some idea of common 
provisions they'll face in their own 
contracts. 

Information is also available on 
the financial obligations students 
will suddenly face. New costs like 
renter’s insurance or utilities force 
students to effectively budget their 
money. 

Moving off-campus may even af- 
fecta student’s financial aid package. 
Students can pick up pamphlets on 
budgeting and get some idea of the 
average expenses off-campus living 
requires. 

The Office also provides legal in- 
formation for students curious about 
their new rights as tenants. Tips on 
avoiding disputes between landlords, 
tenants and neighbors area necessity 
for students moving into neighbor- 
hoods not used to college-aged ten- 
ants. 

While the information and pro- 
cess of moving off-campus may 
seem overwhelming, the Office 
hopes to make the shift a bit more 
comfortable for students. However, 
acting early is the best way students 
can ensure a more desirable desti- 
nation next year. If students wait 
too long, chances are no office can 
help them. 





Making the move: the switch to off-campus housing: 
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Making the transition from on-campus to off-campus housing isn’t as scary as it seems © 





oving off campus is 

both a blessing to 

your bank account 

and to your stom- 

ach. And while the 
process of finding the right apart- 
ment, filling outlease agreements and 
getting on the mile-long waiting lists 
of some buildings can be pesky and 
annoying, in the end, your parents 
will thank you. 

I must add a few caveats here 
before I continue. The amenities, 
security or laundry facilities in off- 
campus housing are not as good as 
the dorms — unless, of course, 
you’re living in the apartments 
available in Inn at the Collonade or 
University One. 

Take, for example, the first apart- 
ment I subletted in the Burford — 
upon our arrival to Baltimore, just a 
few days after Christmas, my room- 
mate and I found that our apartment 
had been broken in to. No worries — 
the only thing stolen was a stereo and 
our sense of security. _ eit 


say, I bought extra bolts for our bed- 
rooms and lived nervously for two 
weeks. 

Anyhow, on to the real transition. 


course, you decide to go all out on 
cable channels and air conditioning. 
Iwas particularly pleased at how low 
my bills were, once split between 


Paying billsisaslight other people. 

reality check, as As far as 
most places make LINDSAYSAXE those other 
you pay for utilities, people go, 
internet, cable etc. GUEST EDITORIAL keep in mind 
Keep in mind that your 
though, that these roommates 
bills are all substan- are making a 


tially lower than the amorphous ones 
your parents used to take care of. 

And for the most part, they won’t 
cut into your beer/PlayStation/com- 
puter gadget budget — unless, of 





























significant transition too. It takes 
some longer than others to accustom 
themselves to paying their own bills, 
cook for themselves and clean their 
own apartment. Though by now you 


cleaning 








should know whomever you're pla ' 
ning on living with pretty well, yo’ 
might not know that he/she is atigh!~ 
wad, or has problems with mont!’ - 
management. vf 

One of the biggest problems canbi- S 
a roommate who’s broke when 
comes time to pay for heat, cable 0” - 
rent. It’s just plain annoying whe!" - 
someone splits hairs over every & ” 
pense or isn’t willing to share. 

This leads me toa very importa” ' 
point. No matter where you mol” 
off campus, it is pertinent to reali” » 
what comes with living “on you’ 
own,” Cp ee 

_ First, you and your roommates: * 

have more of this thing called “pe ' 
sonal responsibility,” and it can be’ ; 
hard thing for some to handle. 5" - 
down with your friends and delegs" 
tasks and identify roles, like who's!" ” 
garbage man on Tuesday, who's g 
ing to clean up dishes and howyou® ' 
going to stock the fridge. = 

It may help to think of you ant 
your roommates as small, indepe””— 
dent states. If any of you develop #* 
attitude of only looking out for you" " 
selfand your resources (i.e.icecrea™: | 
hot dogs, beer, dirty dishes), itmake* - 
for overall bad karma in the apatt~’ 


ment and bad feelings. = .* 
You'll ultimately end up arguitb-' 


over all that petty stuff, when yo” 
couldhavestanedountboechat 
sharing and mutual accountability: _ 

expectation andattitue® 


atthe outset, bills, groceriesand cleat”, 


ing won’t be eciwcoretene 
nie ea ’ 
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es Checklist 


‘tions 
* Noise level 
* Quality of neighborhood 













Security 
= Security desk/doorman 
*Guestpolicy 
* Security of doors, windows, 
Intercom system, door buzz- 
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less...but with 


BY EMILY NALVEN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTer 


Row house versus apartment; it 
was an easy choice for me. Three 
friends called me up in March of my 
sophomore year and said they had 
founda house, onlya fewblocks from 
campus for the amazing price of $280 
a month. 

Although I wanted to jump at the 
chance to pay one-third the rent Ihad 
been paying to live oncampus, Iknew 


| there was a catch. But being in debt 
| andnotinterestedin going apartment 


huntingall spring semester, I decided 
I'd found my new residence in the 
City That Reads. 

And after living in a row house for 
one semester, I’ve learned that there 
reallyaren’ttoo many “catches,” other 
than the neighbors who call the po- 
lice every time they see us going in 
late at night, dropping a piece of trash 
or smoking a cigarette. But I figure 
youcan have annoying neighborsliy- 
ing in an apartment, too. 

One thing I have learned is that 
there is a lot more cleaning involved 
in arow house. With three floors and 
a basement that has probably hosted 
parties since it was built in the 1920’s, 
the place never seems clean enough. 

Also, there’s no trash chute, so you 
havetolearn the recycling times, trash 
pick-up days and be very organized 


| regarding who takes out the trash, 





where to put it and what won’t be 
taken by the trash company. After 
moving in, my roommates and I had 
a plethora of boxes from Ikea, all of 
which we dumped outside to get 
picked-up on trash day. However — 
much to our aggravation — the boxes 
were not only left by the trash collec- 
tors, but we were fined $100 by the 
Baltimore Sanitation Police. 

Safety is a major issue when con- 


Space for awasher and Beirut table — rowhouse basements have both. 





sidering whether or not to live in a 
house. Most of the row houses are on 
the east and south ends of campus, in 
neighborhoods bordering where you | 
don’t want to be, especially at night. 
Thus, I have yet to meet someone 
who lives in a row house who hasn’t 
dealt with a break-in or being fol- 
lowed home at night. Though you 
might deal with safety issues in an 
apartment, you have to be more 
guarded about locking doors, taking | 
shuttles home at night and generally 
more aware of your surroundings | 
when living in a row house. This | 
means not roaming down the block 
plastered at 3 a.m. and knocking on 
neighbor’s doors, thinking that you 
really do live there. | 

Finally, most of the houses are old 
and pre-date WWII. The plumbingis 
old; there are leaks and there are not 
enough wall outlets, telephone lines, 
etc. Make sure you know how to 
handle things such as a leaky sink or 
broken toilet, because often landlords 
take days and weeks to come to fix 
things. When they do come, they of- 
ten ask you to pay for the repairs; if | 
they don’t come, they expect you to 
call the plumber and wait all day for 
him to come and fix the clogged toi- 
let. So be prepared for having to fix 
things all over the house. 

While there are nuisances living in 
a row house, the amount of space, 
inexpensive rent and privacy can 
make it all worthwhile. The houses | 
aren’t much more thanablock or two 
further than the mainstay apartment 
buildings that everyone lives in, so 
you'll still get to your classes on time 
and see all of your buddies. 

One piece of advice: be sure that 
you can live with your housemates, 
because youcan’trun upstairs to some- 
one else’s room when they, start to 
bother you or youstart to bother them. 
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RON DEMETER/NEWS-LETTER 


Apartments like this one at University One can offer you tighter security. 


BY RON DEMETER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


When I was an underclassman, I 
always viewed juniors and seniors as 
the lucky ones. They didn’t have to 
worry about the hassles of dorm life 
and most of all, and weren’t obliged 


| to be on the meal plan. 


I was considering living in a 
rowhouse, but I knew I needed an 
apartment. Most of the rowhouses in 
the area are one loose screw away 
from being condemned. I remember 


| a friend’s basement flooding every 


time it rained, and I knew I already 
had enough stress with schoolwork 
and extracurriculars to deal with the 
constant structural problems. 

Most rowhouses are in areas that 
are not only far from school, but also 
areas where college students look like 
walking wallets to muggers. 

The apartment life was an easy 
choice. My future roommate founda 
spectacular apartment in the Univer- 
sity One Condominiums and asked 
me if I wanted to live there with him. 

For those of you who don’t know, 
University One, affectionately known 
as Uni One, is the créme de la créme of 
Charles Village housing. It’s located on 
the corner of University Parkway and 
St. Paul Street and directly overlooks 
the Phi Mu house, although I will be 
the first to admit that we really can’t 


| seeanything. The apartments are spa- 


cious and the services are top notch. 

My favorite aspect of Uni One is 
howsafe] feel. The securityis intense. 
Every visitor has to sign in and the 
people working in the front are curt 


at best. This poses problems when 


you want to hold a party, but the rest 
of the time, it helps me sleep a little 
easier. 

Now that I live in an apartment, I 
don’t have to worry about sharing 


. everything. I have my own bedroom 


and my own bathroom. While in a 
rowhouse I’dhave to share mykitchen 
with five other guys, I share my full 
kitchen with one. We don’t have con- 
flicts about watching television and 
we don’t have to worry about sharing 
refrigerator space; we have plenty. 

Another thing I haven’t had to 
worry about are extra fees. Our apart- 
ment comes with free electricity, free 
heat, free air and free water. My bud- 
dies living in rowhouses and even 
other apartments don’t have this 
luxury. 

Otherwise, having central air is 
something I don’t think I could live 
without. When it’s cold outside, we 
have heat. In the summer months, in- 
stead of dying of heat stroke, we just 
pump up the air conditioner. 

. Living in an apartment building 
isn’t exactly the fairytale life. The cost 
ofliving the life ofluxury can be rather 
high. For my room, I pay in the area of 
$600 a month. You might pay half that 
amount for a room in a rowhouse. 

There also is the problem of living 
in the same building as hundreds of 
other people. That means dealing with 


the kid who plays the piano the entire : 


afternoon, the guys throwinglate night 
parties on Tuesday nights and the old 
woman who complains whenever 
your classic rock decibel level eclipses 
that of an abandoned mine shaft. 

In living in one of these large build- 
ings there’s also the issue of washing. 
machines. These babies don’t take.J- 
cash so youhave to get quarters some- 
how. That means trekking back to 
McCoy. Many rowhouses will have 
laundry units in the basement. 

If you are looking for a place that 
emphasizes good location, safety and 
quiet, I highly recommend living in 
an apartment — provided you can 
afford it. . 





Taking your chances in the sophomore housing lottery 


BY MELISSA ARTNAK 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


The housing process for freshman 
to choose their sophomore year digs 
is a mystery. The Housing Office is 


. working to improve the lottery sys- 


tem and other parts of housing, but 
they still are not exactly sure what 
these improvements will be. 


“Every year, we change an aspect | 


of the housing system to make it bet- 
ter for the students,” said Regine 
Laforest-Sharif of the Housing Of- 
fice, oe, 

In an effort to fulfill the students’ 


needs, On-Campus Housinghasbeen 


holding meetings and taking sugges- 
tions from students who have already 
experienced the whole housing and 
lottery process. Last year, the hous- 
ing registration was held online for 
the first time in order to be more 


| convenient and efficient for every- 


one involved. 
Despite the changes in the lottery 


_ system this year, there are some con- 


crete facts about the housing options, 
particularly which buildings will be 
open to sophomores. Wolman and 
McCoy dormitories will be available, 
in addition to The Bradford and 
Homewood apartments. 

~ Wolman and McCoy are both 


composed of suites equipped with 
kitchenettes and other amenities. 
Benefits of Wolman include Wolman 
Station, the dining hall,a game room, 
small exercise room, the Housing 
Office and the Office of Residential 
Life. McCoy includes a music prac- 
tice room, exercise room and game 
room. 

A major benefit of Wolman and 


‘McCoy is their proximity to the main 


campus, so their residents can get to 
class fairly quickly. Some disadvan- 
tages include having a mandatory 
meal plan and still being under the 
supervision of an RA. 

The Bradford Apartments are lo- 
cated on 3301 St. Paul Street, a block 
and a half away from main campus. 
In exchange for the inconvenience of 
aslightly longer walk to campus, resi- 
dents can escape the cramped nature 
of dormitory-style rooms. The 
Bradford has one through four bed- 
room apartments with living rooms, 
kitchens, and bathrooms. The apart- 
ments are carpeted and furnished with 
beds, dining room tables, and desks. 

The Homewood Apartments are 
the most coveted of available sopho- 
more housing options. Located on 


3003 North Charles Street, the © 


Homewood Apartments are in the 
same area as Xando’s, Record and 


} 


¥ 


Tape Traders and Ruby Tuesdays. 
The Homewood Apartments were 
recently renovated, so they are still in 
very good condition. 

The apartments have full kitch- 
ens, new appliances, controlled heat- 
ingandair-conditioning and pre-wir- 
ing for both cable television and 
Ethernet.. Furniture is available, but 
students also can choose to furnish 
the apartments themselves. 

Although the exact process for this 


year’s lottery system is currently un- 


clear, Regine Laforest-Sharif assures 
us that, “We always work to accom- 
modate the students’ needs,” she said. 

Whether you “win big” in the 
housing lottery and get the best apart- 
ment in Homewood, or you have bad 
luck and end up living in Wolman or 
McCoy, keep in mind that any of the 
sophomore housing options are a 
considerable improvement from the 
good old AMRs. 
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_ Kitchens and living rooms are a few of the perks of Lg Bradford dorm, _ 
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___ARTS& ENTERTAINMENT 
Billy Bob gets down with his bad self in Bad Santa 


BY KIMBERLY PHELAN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTTER 


Billy Bob Thornton doesn’t be- 
lieve in Santa ... anymore. In fact, 
this was an event a long time in'com- 
ing. “I believed in Santa way too long,” 
Thornton explained earnestly in a 
phone interview with me earlier this 
week. “I was one of those kids who 
was just in total denial. When I heard 
those rumblings at school, I would 
just totally ignore it. I finally broke 
down and asked my mom after a few 
years. I always wondered how he did 
that, even just got around to all the 
houses in our town in Arkansas in 
one night.” 

By his own admission, Thornton 
isamanwhoisverysentimental about 
St. Nick. With his new movie, Bad 
Santa, opening Nov. 26, Thornton 
revisits his old buddy Kris Kringle, 
but with a twist. 

The Santa in question is a bad- 
tempered, alcoholic mall Santa witha 
special aptitude for safe cracking who, 
when working with the brains of the 
operation, a midget who plays an elf 
at mall Christmas displays (Tony 
Cox), robs the mall safe every Christ- 
mas Eve. There’s also the tiber-con- 
servative manager, the greedy, de- 
ceitful mall detective, the bartender 
witha Santa fetish anda chubby, half- 
wit eight-year-old. Not exactly your 
traditional yuletide tear jerker. But 
the story plays off without a hitch. 

_ Acombination of the adept writ- 
ing of the Coen Brothers, the brains 


behind The Big Lebowski and Oh 
Brother, Where Art Thou? and the di- 
rection of Terry Zwigoff, of the recent 
indie hit Ghost World, Bad Santacom- 
bines seamless story-telling and deli- 
cate acting. Thornton gives a very 
understated performance as Willie T. 
Stokes, the foulmouthed Santa with 
nothing to live for. His portrayal 
strikes the perfect balance between 
straightlaced drama and comedic 
timing. 

While fully committed to playing 
the emotionally and dramatically 
challenging role of a dark character, 
Thornton delivers on the comedy 
with impeccable deadpan. Never ap- 
pearing to strain for the laughs, his 
unassuming show gives the character 
real depth. “I didn’t do any research 
with department store Santas [for the 
part] because I was supposed to be 
bad at it. But I have had some experi- 
ence with bad mall Santas thathelped. 
I once took my boys to a Santa who | 
think had had a couple of cocktails.” 

Thornton has takes his cues well 
from there and completely commits 
to the role, drinking, swearing and 
stumbling like a pro. But the feed- 
back hasn’t all been positive. Many 
people dislike the film because of the 
foul language, sexual content, and 
consequent R-rating on the Christ- 
mas movie. Michael Eisner, head of 
Walt Disney, has allegedly con- 
demned the film, saying it “hold[s] 
nothing sacred.” 

Though perturbed, Thornton is 
unfazed by this. “They knew what 


this movie was, it wasn’t a surprise 
suddenly. It is because it is getting 
popular that people have to say these 
things. Whenever anything gets go- 
ing people have to stir up contro- 
versy,” Thornton said of Eisner’s al- 
leged digs, although Eisner is 
apparently not the only one. 

In true Coen Brothers style, the 
movie is jam packed with profanity 
and controversial dialogue, which 
many critics have found objection- 
able. “I don’t understand controversy 
about movies. We’re not living in the 
Dark Ages..I just want to tell them all 
to shut the [expletive] up.” 

Either way, the film’sstrengths more 
than compensate for its shortcomings. 
What it lacks in the sensibility of its 
dialogue, it makes up for with its come- 
dicintensity. The film’s greateststrength 
lies in what critics detest most about it. 
Its fearless South Park-esque ability to 
parody the commercialism of the holi- 
day and suburban anonymity are 
equaled only by its ability to laugh at its 
own outlandishness. 

A strong and dynamic cast com- 
pliments Thornton’s performance. 
Most striking among them are Bernie 
Mac as the mall’s detective and John 
Ritter as its sensitive, politically cor- 
rect manager. While both roles are 
minute considering the billing that 
they get, their scenes punctuate the 
film. Thornton’s performance as the 
detestable misanthrope truly steals 
the show. Whatever your personal 
take on St. Nick, Bad Santa is well 
worth the price of the ticket. 
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Billy Bob Thornton and Tony Cox with yet another satisfied customer in Terry Zwigoff's twisted holiday flick. 





Russell Crowe commands the Gothika? That sounds creepy 


screen in his 
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ZAINAB CHEEMA 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


’ Master and Commander is an al- 
most-splendid film about character, 
leadership and the tension that over- 
achievers face in choosing between 
friendship and the obsession with set- 
ting and meeting goals. Critics are en- 
chanted both by Peter Weir’s realist 
interpretation oflifeaboarda 17thcen- 
tury British war ship, and the authority 
and management knowhow radiated 
by Russell Crowe as a Capt. “Lucky” 
Jack Aubrey. 

Director Peter Weir puts Jack and 
her ship, the H.M.S. Surprise, through 
every conceivable. naval situation. 
They weather storms, survive sleet 
and stagnation in the doldrums, en- 
gage in naval warfare with a French 
baddie, deal with unrest and breach 
of discipline on board and sample 
exotic tropical islands when they 
anchor for rest and reloading. Mas- 
ter and Commander is an encyclo- 
pedia about naval life in general, 
and the stress and excitement of 
running a ship in the Napoleonic 
wars in particular. 

There’s obviously a very good 
story at hand, but the problem is that 
Weir gets seduced by the impressive 
nautical sequences and fails to set up 
background for the film. 

The screenplay is blessed with both 
meaningful dialogue and substantial 
plot development, so in contrast the 
fault is pretty glaring. Everyonewho’s 
read at least one novel or has listened 
to fairytales knows that stories need 

_a beginning — not necessarily a 
good one but some kind of intro- 
duction. Weir forgets that in his 
drive to capture the visual glory of 
his ship tossing about on the high 

seas, ee 

One reason is that Weir had to 


j 


play hooky with the original story 
he adapts his film from, in the inter- 
ests of political correctness. The film 
is based on Patrick O’Brien’s 20- 
volume set on Capt. Jack Aubrey’s 
adventures in service with Her Maj- 
esty, the Queen of England’s navy. 

The bad guy in the particular 
story Weir chooses is an American 
frigate in the War of 1812 but Weir 
felt, for obvious reasons, that 
Americans wouldn’t shell out bucks 
to cheer for a guy whupping their 
behinds on screen. In Weir’s tell- 
ing, Capt. Jack has received orders 
to follow the French rogue ship, the 
Acheron, up to Brazil and attempt 
to sink her. 

All we get in the start is a caption 
explaining this is the Napoleonic 
Wars and that oceans are battle- 
fields. Before you can say “Star- 
board 30 degrees,” we’re on the sea 
with Capt. Jack, who’s becoming 
obsessed over hunting down the 
Acheron. 

Exactly who is Capt. Jack and what 
triggered the diplomatic order to cap- 
ture the Acheron? Why has the per- 
sonal score become more important 
than the war for these two ships? What 
the hell is going on? Russell Crowe’s 
charisma goes a long way in covering 
the fuzziness that results in launchinga 
story without its “once upon a time,” 
but skimming over these issues is stilla 
costly misstep. 

Weir takes his time in setting up 
the most important relationship in 
the film: the deep, but still tension- 
ridden friendship between Capt. Jack 
and the ship’s doctor, Stephen 


_Maturin (Paul Bettany). Maturin is 


the wise counselor to Jack’s strong, 
confident leader, but often, the only 
thing the two men can see eye to eye 
on is music. 

They may play duets after dinner, 


‘ 


~ COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.IMDB.COM/ 
Russell Crowe hangs with his maties on the high seas, hoping to sink some battleships. 


newest ship flick 


but Maturin’s 
cultivated reason 
and scientific 
bent has a hard 
time following 
the tune set by 


action. By the 
middle of the 
movie, however, 
the relationship 
has become a 
thing of beauty. 
Every Kirk needs 
a Spock, and the 
sheer  intelli- 
gence in the way 
these two men 
are made 
complement 
each other chalks 
up major points 
for Weir’s char- 
acter develop- 
ment. 

The costumes 
and __ general 
seabound atmo- 
sphere set off 
some homoerotic sparks. Crowe 
suffers from the lack of modern tai- 
loring and comes offas rather meaty 
(you try wearing those tight 
breeches, cravats and funny hats), 
but still oozes sensuality as the 
brash, overconfident Capt. Jack. 
“He’s a damn fine seaman,” says 
one of his officers. Bettany as 
Maturin is sensitive, contemplative 
and intelligent in a quiet but in- 
credibly sexy way. 

This isa very man-centric world, 
and many of the bonds between 
characters are quite remarkable. 
One notable pair is Lord Blakeney 
(Max Pirkis), the 13-year-old mid- 
shipman (junior officer) who suf- 
fers such an incredible loss early in 
the film and his friend, the earnest 
young lieutenant, Peter Calamy 
(Max Benitz). The film is most 
memorable in uncovering the close 
relationships that develop aboard 
this “wooden world,” while show- 
ing how fragile they become with 
the war and hungry sea constantly 
threatening them. 

The film is the perfect for a leader- 
ship and managementclass, asa study 
in howa leader gains the respect and 
obedience of his team, and exerts au- 
thority with a firm hand. “Without 
discipline, the men will never respect 
you,” he tells a cowardly officer who 
can never manage to win the esteem 
of his men. 

Crowe gives orders, reprimands 
or praises where needed, develops 
military strategy, and gives patri- 
otic speeches on the eve of battle. 
Whenever he begins confusing it 
with tyranny, Maturin steps in with 
his quiet wisdom. The commander 
and his aide together make Master 
and Commander a worthy endeavor, 
despite weaknesses in the story’s 
structure. 


By \3" 
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BY D. BERNIE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


Theword “gothic”, inliteraryterms, 
refers to a novel in a style emphasizing 
the grotesque, mysterious, and deso- 
late. Mathieu Kassovitz’s Gothikais the 
fictional story of a young psychiatrist 
who must lose her sanity before she can 


: $2 | truly understand what her perception 
Jack’s spirit for | 


of whatis real, as seen through a gothic 
camera lens. Blending an all-star cast 


| with great writing and directing, the 


film cleverly investigates the human 
psyche with respect to perception of 
the world around it. 

Dr. Miranda Grey (Halle Berry) 
treats psychotic patients at the Wood- 
ward Penitentiary for Women. Her 
husband is the chiefadministrator, and 
with his encouragement, Grey endeav- 
ors to help as many mentallyill patients 
asshe can. Mirandaherselfisa rational, 
methodical person. She doesn’t like ir- 
rational behavior and doesn’t under- 
stand it, especially since her life is so 
straightforward. However, one day, a 


strong thunderstorm alters Dr. Grey’s * : 


route home, andlogic goes out the win- 
dow with a thud. Dr. Miranda Grey 
wakes up in the morning in the psychi- 
atric ward of Woodward, but there is 
something horribly wrong. Miranda is 
in one of the cells as a patient, drugged 
and under surveillance, with no idea 
why. Now Dr. Grey must convince her 
old colleagues that she is not crazy but 
the more she tries, the worse things get. 
Then Miranda learns she is being held 
as the lead suspect in the murder of her 
ownhusband, andreasonis exiled from 
her mind. Hallucinations, nightmares, 
and self-inflicted wounds plague 
Miranda daily, forcing her into a psy- 
chological downward spiral. 

Halle Berry is amazing, and is sure 
to win some awards for her perfor- 
mance. She is able to portray insanity 
without coming over the top. In many 
scenes, Berry is left to rely on her true 
skills as an actress, appearing aloneina 
cell for long periods of time. Hard as it 
mightbe, Berryactuallyimproved upon 
her talent in Monster’s Ball, for which 





Come on, darling, don’t look 


that way. Don’t you know when | ti 
_yousmile I’ve got to say that you're | 


_my honey-pumpkin lover, you're 
_ my heart’s delight, don’t you want 
to go out tonight? You’re such a 


Gl o2 e acie AN 


When you dance, it brightens up 
_ my world. So come on darling, put 


she won the Oscar for best actress last 
year. Berry doesn’t steal the show, be- 
cause it is served to her ona silver plat- 
ter. The actress was made for the role. 

Robert Downey Jr. is convincing as 
Dr. Graham, employing perfect man- 
nerisms for his character. This is im- 
portant because his character is instru- 
mental in creating an awkward 
backdrop for his relationship with 
Miranda, forcing the audience to take 
noteand question his motives. Penelope 
Cruz delivers a great performance as 
Chloe Sava, both as a patient in the 
penitentiary that no one can seem to 
cure, andas Miranda’s partnerin crime 
when the two are together. 

Kassovitz directs a beautiful movie 
with sharp cinematography. Kassovitz 
is able to bring the audience into the 
storybyincorporatingastunningsound 
track that oozes suspense. Heevendem- 
onstrates mastery over the use of sym- 
bolism, especially with water, lights,and 
reflections. His representations of 
Miranda’s nightmares and hallucina- 


tions are dazzling and his tempo for the 
movie is quite astute. For originality, 
Kassovitz has many scenes where the 
camera moves through glass, noted by 
a slight distortion in the camera focus. 
Kassovitz holds you in the palm of 
his hand throughout the film. About 
five times during the screening, the en- 
tire audience screamed outloudin uni- 
son. Just when ‘you least expect it, a 
gruesome face jumps out from its hid- 
ing place, staring you right in the eyes. 
Kassovitzhasanuncannyabilityto drop 
hints throughout the movie about the 
real culprit for all the insanity. Then, 
just as the audience thinks it has it fig- 
ured out, Kassovitz hits you with an 
uppercut thatknocksyouonyourback. 
Mathieu Kassovitz’s Gothika isa 
masterpiece of precisely calculated and 
scrutinized scenes. It is clear that the 
French actor/director is very talented 
and I can’t wait to see his next interna- 
tionally released film. I give the film a92 
out of 100. Gothika is the thriller of the 
year. 





COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.IMDB. COM/ 


Halle Berry can make even a haggard mental patient look good. 
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BY JESS OPINION 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


He’s a miserly old man with lech- 
erous eyes. She’s a clever young minx 
with plans to make his life a living 
hell. Add to the mix a cheerfully ma- 
nipulative doctor, alove struck suitor 
and more double crosses than the lat- 
‘est James Bond movie. No, it’s not a 

_nighttime soap opera on Fox. It’s the 
newest offering from the Baltimore 
Opera Company, Gaetano Donizetti’s 
Don Pasquale, which opened at the 
Lyric Opera House on Nov. 15. 


Pasquale’ graceful dys 





On the heels of his betrothal to Dr. 
Malatesta’s sister, Don Pasquale sum- 
mons his nephew and heir, Ernesto. 
Hetells Ernesto ofhis upcoming nup- 
tials and not-so-subtly suggests that 
Ernesto follow his example. Madly in 
love with the socially undistinguished 
Norina, Ernesto refuses, even when 
his uncle threatens to disinherit him. 
He leaves despondently and writes to 
Norina of his sudden misfortune. 

As she reads the letter, Malatesta 
arrives and proclaims that he’s found 
a way to unite the couple in spite of 
Don Pasquale’s objections. He will 
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‘Simone Alaimao lends his booming bass to the title role of Don Pasquale at the Lyric. 
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pass Norina offas his 
sister Sofronia, a 
nun. Upon a phony 
| marriage performed 
by Malatesta’s notary 
cousin, Norina- 
Sofronia will makean 
effort to do every- 
thing in her power to 
make her new hus- 
band miserable. 
What ensues is an 
amusingly riotous 
whirlwind of flirta- 
tions, backhanded 
compliments and ob- 
scene expenditures 
that leaves Don 
Pasquale furious, Dr. 
Malatesta satisfied, 
and Ernesto and 
Norina eager for their 
eventual reunion. 

As the titular 
character, Simone 
Alaimo cast a suit- 
ably extravagant fig- 
ure with his boom- 
| ing bass voice and 
impressive physical- 
ity. His first appear- 
ance on stage was de- 
cidedly uninspired, 
particularly in com- 
parison to the char- 
ismatic Armando Ariostini as Dr. 
Malatesta. However, Alaimo quickly 
gained his footing and effectively con- 
veyed the wildly fluctuating moods 
of his character through carefully nu- 
anced shifts in the nature of his move- 
ments and the tone of his voice. 

Ariostini made a delightful foil as 
the well-meaning schemer Malatesta. 
He acted and moved with an energy 
and sense of humor that was charm- 
ingly infectious. Vocally, he dida fine 
job in using his baritone voice to reg- 
ister his character’s pleasured amuse- 
ment with the situation. 


ft 


Soprano Cristina Barbieri was 
equally appealingas the cleverand spir- 
ited Norina. Although her range felt 
limited at times, she ably carried off her 
character’s solos with grace and wit, 
imbuing them with tonal fluidity and 
warmth. Her acting was also impres- 
sive, evident in the ease with which she 


moved between the feistinessofNorina | 


and the meekness of Sofronia. 

As Norina’s lover Ernesto, tenor 
Harold Gray Meers was the weak link 
in the cast. His voice seemed flat and 
one-dimensional in comparison to 
the thunderous tones of Alaimo, the 
subtle shadings of Ariostini and the 
sparkling clarity of Barbieri. None- 
theless, he gave an adequate perfor- 
mance and cut a dashingly romantic 
figure in his historical garb. Baritone 
Brendan Cooke nicely rounded off 
the cast as Malatesta’s notary cousin. 

Under the skillful hand of con- 
ductor Claudio Desderi, the orches- 
tra did justice both to the cast and 
Donizetti's score. They provided able 
accompaniment to the singets’ vocal 


delicate textures that make the music 
of Don Pasquale so elegantly layeted. 

Compliments to stage director 
Stefano Vizioli, set designer Susanna 
Rossi-Jost, costume designer Roberta 
Guidi di Bagno and lighting director 
Jason Robinson for providing lively vi- 
suals, enhancing the whimsical mood 
of the music and performances. 


Vizioli cunningly used the wide but | 
Britney Spears — 
Inthe Zone 

Jive Records 


shallow space of the stage by combin- 
ing a definitive sense of music and ac- 
tion with smartly choreographed move- 
ments. Likewise, Rossi-Jost’s sets were 
charmingly compact and efficiently 
mobile. Colorful costumes by Guidi di 
Bagno and smart shifts in lighting by 
Robinson nicely accented the overall 
effect. 

“Don Pasquale” runs at the Lyric 
Opera House through Nov. 23. Tickets 
are $23 to $66 with student ID. 





Vivid landscapes from local artist Sober 


/BY ALEXANDRA FENWICK 
"THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


._,.Don’tmake the mistake of referring 
to Richard Sober’s artworkasa hobby. 
Attherecentopening ofthe Passionfish 
Gallery in Hampden where his work is 
gn display, I did and was swiftly cor- 
rected. “It’s like eating, it’s a part of 

Jife,” the artist said. 

,, An assistant in the MSE library's 
acquisition and monograph depart- 
mentby day, Soberisa poetand painter 
cat heart. He started painting at age 15 
-and hasn’t stopped since. He works 
smostly during what he lyrically calls, 
“theedgesoftheday”; earlyin themorn- 
dng and late at night and has turned out 
an exciting exhibit for Passionfish’s 
debut show. 

_. Thenewlyopened Passionfish space 
is a story unto itself. Co-owned by 
“Shawn Baron, a photographer and set- 
*builder for Local 487, the movie indus- 
“tty union in Baltimore, and his mother, 

poet, Sandie Castle, Passionfish is 

%@ combination vintage shop and art 
“gallery borne out of the motherandson 

’s love of collecting art and, well, 
verything. The upper level of the shop 
“features cabinets, drawers and book- 
elves filled to bursting witha stagger- 
array of old books, dolls, postcards, 
éwelry and even shoes. Sculptures, 
Jaintings and Shawn’s black and white 
sctyscape photos grace the walls. 

** Downstairs is a warm, cozy gallery 

“space. It’s nothing special, just plain 

whitewashed walls, a floor painted 

black, a few benches and track lighting. 

' Yet its simple, no-frills aesthetic is as 

' invitingas the work that gracesits walls. 


As Baron, who didall the rehab work 
on the building himself, explains, “We 
show work down here for people who 
don’t usually get their work shown, for 
artists deterred from galleries who say, 
“Yeah, maybe a show in a few years. 
Bring in 20 slides and we'll see’. This is 
not about slides or anything, this is 
about showing pictures.” 

Sober’s paintings make a bright 
splash against the clean walls ofthe new 
gallery. Equal parts exuberant and 
soothing, he works primarily in oils on 
wood and also executes several water- 
colors to depict bright, geometric, al- 
most folksy renditions oflandscapes in 
bold colors, etching out lines with the 
end of his paintbrush when the paint is 
still wetto createan unmistakable hand- 
crafted quality. 

Sober sayshe doesn’t painttheland- 
scape scenes from the Southwest, Cape 
Cod, Pennsylvania, and Baltimore that 
dot Passionfish’s walls for any other 
reason than he paints other images. “I 
don’t even consider myselfa landscape 
painter,” he says, “only to say there’s a 
lot of stories in landscapes and I like 
stories, but mostly painting is a means 
oflearningabouttheworld. Allits quali- 
ties of light, form, mystery. Sometimes 
it’s easy to forget, if you live in the city 
and work inside all day, that a land- 
scape even exists.” Sober goes on to 
explain that paintings oflandscapesare 
notalwaysjust landscapes, butanemo- 
tional response to landscapes. “...Real 
places are never down on any map, as 
they say,” he says, “For me paintings 
are part of a huge mosaic and land- 
scapes are just one part of that. It’s a 
never ending story.” 











ae 
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“Dreamscape,” an oil painting on hardboard by artist Richard Sober 


And although landscape lends it- 
self to expansive compositions, most 
of Sober’s paintings are no bigger than 
a square foot and many are much 
smaller. “I enjoy the intimacy of small 
paintings,” he says, “and I’m not ob- 
sessed with big,.even though I’m an 
American and once rode in a 1967 
Bonneville.” 

The canvases themselves may not 
be very large, but Sober packs bright 
color into them in a big way. “I enjoy 
watching the sun come up, go down, 
the oblique light of autumn, the night 
time, the early morning before every- 
one starts making noise,” he says. You 


can tell Sober has studied the coming 
and going of light and the deepening 
and fading of color by looking’ at the 
skies he paints. One is a creamy blue 
streaked with orange clouds, another is 
depicted in the lavenders and oranges 
of morning sunrise and yet another 
appears in a deep midnight blue soft- 
ened by the glow ofanicy yellowmoon. 

All of these elements add up to give 
Sober’s paintings an unassuming 
charm. Catch them before they leave 
the equally as charming Passionfish 
Gallery on November 30th and head to 
Sascha’s at 527 N. Charles Street until 
Jan. 12. 





| Indian dance team travels to compete at GW 


BY JANKI KHATAU 
ST HE Jouns Hopkins News-LetTer 


: For the first time since its inception, 
. the JHU Raas team will be participating 
’ he antec aa eR 
_ competition held at George Washing- 
' ton University. The competition, held 
‘this Saturday at 7 p.m., features Raas 





The folk danceis performed byboth 
men and women who hold two short 
sticks (Dandias), which they hitagainst 
their partners’ sticks against the floor 
and in mid-air. Energetic and playful, 
Dandia Raas has hints of romance, as it 
was the dance that the Hindu God 
Krishna would dance with the Gopis 
(milk-maidens) ofhis village, as told in 
the mythological epic, the 
Mahabharata. 

Dandia Raas performed with tradi- 
tional Gujarati folk music and usually 
in conjunction with Garba, a whirling 
twirling dance in a circular formation. 
It involves clapping to a rapidly in- 
creasing beat, accompanied by a host 
of live musicians playing a dholak, a 
barrel-shaped, two-sided drum, atabla, 
the most common traditional Indian 
drum, the harmonium, an accordion- 
like squeeze boxand singing in Gujarati 
folk style. During the Navaratri cel- 
ebrations in India, Raas dancers crowd 
public squares and streets and the fes- 
tivities last until early morning. In 
America. communitiqs with larse In- 


dian populations (such as Edison, NJ) 
rent out large venues for Navratri and 
many larger universities hold Navratri 
events that are for the unique purpose 
dancing Garba or Dandia. At Hopkins, 


both Dandiaand Garba Raasare danced 


as a part of Diwali Dhamaaka. 

Raas Chaos was started three years 
agoatGW.Currently, mostly East Coast 
schoolsenterthecompetition, although 
Raas Chaos is looking to expand in 
coming years. In the past, both GW and 
Tufts have won first place in the com- 
petition, 

The Raas teams are judged on a va- 
riety ofartistic, technical and traditional 
elements, including creativity, expres- 
sion, formations, choreography, confi- 
dence, authenticity, team spirit and 
music. Thisyears showwill feature Penn 
Dhamaka, an all-male South-Asian 
dance troupe from UPenn, as well as 
Company Soul, a hip-hop and 
breakdancing team featured on MTV 
and seen atconferencesand concerts in 
the DC area. 

Honkins’ Raas team was founded a 


few years ago, with the goal of prepar- 
ing a dance each year for Diwali 
Dhamaaka. Tryouts for the team are 
held towards the end of September. 
This year is the first time the JHU Raas 
team hasentered Raas Chaos. They had 
to submit a video of their dance to a 
judging committee, anda couple weeks 
later, wereinformed that they hadmade 
it into the competition. “It was so excit- 
ing,” says Raas team member Jona 
Bandyopadhyay. “Ever since I’ve been 
on the team, I’ve wanted to be a part of 
Raas Chaos.” Asthecompetition draws 
nearer, the Raas team’s practices be- 
come longer, sometimes ranging to al- 
most 6 hours a day. 

SASH, (South Asian Students Asso- 
ciation at Hopkins), bought 70 tickets 
totheshowfor Hopkins students, which 
they offered at a discounted price and 
was promptly sold out. SASH is also 
providing transportation to RaasChaos 
at a low cost. Raas Chaos will be held 
Saturday, in GW’s Lisner Auditorium. 
For more info, please visit http:// 
www. ragschaos.com. 





Cex — Maryland 
_ Mansions 
' Jade Tree Records 
November 18, 2003 


Johns Hopkins alumnus Rjyan 
| Kidwell, known to the masses as Cex 

(yes, it’s pronounced like the carnal 
| act), released his newest record, 
| Maryland Mansions, this past Tues- 
day. His homecoming show was at 
the Ottobar on the fifth, it was his 
first show since his now infamous 
“self-banishment” from Baltimore. 
Evidence of the experience is all over 
the album with lines like “Baltimore 
does not exist for if it did I would be 
missed,” layered over schizophrenic 
beats and keyboards. The mad genius 
comes through again drawing on equal 
parts Aphex Twin, Atmosphere and 


| Nine Inch Nails to create an emotional 


blend somewhere between I.D.M. and 


| many varieties of indie genres. 
histrionics of without sacrificing the | 


The standout tracks on the rela- 


| tively short album (eight songs over 
| 25 minutes) are “Stop Eating” and 


“Take Pills.” Whether casual sugges- 


| tions or something slightly deeper, 


these two single worthy pieces follow 


| previously set formulas that really 
define Cex’s current sound, but are 
| superior for their emotion. In “Stop 


November 18, 2003 


As she made abundantly clear on 
her last album, released in 2001, the 
lovely Ms. Spears is no longer a girl, 
but now it’s official: she has finally 
graduated to wanton woman. That 
two year hiatus had some naysayers 
thinking Britneyhadlostherchokehold 
as the Queen of Bubblegum. This re- 
lease, however, pointedly titled “In 


| the Zone”, makes that claim irrel- 





evant. Britney ain’t interested in Ba- 
zooka Joe no more. She. has moved 
on to more rugged Marlboro.men, 
her cigarette of choice as of late. But 
forall thatbig-bad-girl maturity, this 
album is devoid of any real pop wis- 
dom. 

Despite bringing out the big guns 


The Flaming Lips — 
Ego Tripping at the 
Gates of Hell 

Warner Bros. Records 
November 18, 2003 


Is it just me, or does anyone else 
find the Flaming Lips absolutely hi- 
larious? Every time I hear Wayne 
Coyne’s gushy whine of a voice, I 
can’t help thinking of him ina studio 
with headphones on, cupping a mic 
and singing with his eyes closed and 
mouth widelikeanimpassioned R&B 
backup singer. 

There’s a time and place for ev- 
erything, and the absurd lyricism of 
Flaming Lips would be appropriate if 
only they actually knew how to play 
psychedelic rock. Ego Tripping has 
the same problem that Yoshimi had: 
the fairytales of crazy-pink-fluffy- 
balloon-anime-robots/monsters 
were told over a backdrop of mere 
pop rock. Any genuine tendencies 
the band had towards the experimen- 
tal were left behind after The Soft 
Bulletin. Because they aren’t innova- 
tive, the Lips are just a novelty. 
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function unveiled New Vibrations 


Eating” this emotion comes through 
with head smashing drill and bass styl- 
ing coupled with funk bass and neu- 
rotic, off-the cuff emcee stylings. 
“Take Pills” starts off with a faded 
but similar heavy beat that is soon 
taken over by an acoustic guitar part 
that sounds like Badly Drawn Boy 
on...well...pills. On this track par- 
ticularly, the audio prowess that is 
Cex really shines through. Using tac- 
tics similar to Radiohead, Rjyan brings 
you into his world through a dark yet 
comfortable melody resting on top of 
thick atmospherics and a stutter step 
beat that refuses to make its way to the 
surface. This may beashortand spas- 
tic offering without any of the main- 
stream “fun” of Being Ridden but for 
fans of the genre this is a nice treat. 
—John Lichtefeld 





ina duet with Madonna, “Me Against 
The Music” is not danceable, the mea- 
sure of success in any pop tune. Spears 
does however pull out a few surprises 
like with the ballad, “Everytime”, the 
first song Spears has ever written. It’s 
not danceable either, but “Everytime” 
shows a glimmer of the talent that 
hides behind the robotic, synthed-out 
vocals on the rest ofthe album. 
—Ali Fenwick 





The new EP offers songs like “As- 
sassination of the Sun”, “Sunship 
Balloons” and the title track, which 
are filled with lush electronic or- 
chestrations, catchy hooks, and the 
usual angular faux-hip-hop beats, 
all of which , when paired with the 
children’s book fare of the lyrics, 
show how much the band wants to 
be, the Bardo Pond or Strawberry 
Alarm Clock that they aren’t. The 
package is sealed with a god-awful 
remix of “Do You Realize??” that 
sounds like it was done on a Casio 
keyboard. I laughed a whole lot when 
I heard it. Is that the wrong reac- 
tion? 

—Robbie Whelan 





The Stills — Logic 
Will Break Your Heart 
Atlantic Recording Co. 
October 21,2003 


If Interpol is going to be forever 
compared to Joy Division, then The 
Stills are the new New Order. It’s an 
unfair characterization, just as with 
Interpol, but at times on their debut, 
Logic Will Break Your Heart, you'd 
swear you'd stuck in Power, Corrup- 
tion and Liesinyour CD player. That's 
a good thing. 

Because while not wholly unin- 
fluenced by New Order and other 
‘80s bands (Echoand the Bunnymen, 
among many), The Stills doa great job 
of sounding unique. Songs that seem 
upbeat still have charged, somewhat 
gloomy baselines that unite with lead 


to create some fairly textured music. 
Fora debut, the disc has a surpris- 





ingly consistent sored, Songs are 





singer Tim Fletcher’s brooding voice - 
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unique, but belong to the same vocal, 
lyrical and. melodic legacy the Stills 
have created. So while “Still in Love 
Song” might remind you of “Lips like 
Sugar,” it’sa single, adamn good one, 
that’s owned very much by the Stills, 
The Montreal outfit has released a 
strong, well-crafted debut, even if the 
press refuses to view them asanything 


morethananotherpost-punkbandwith 


a “the” in their name. It will take an 
actual listen to understand they’re more 


t 
-Maaxv Pevvan 
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like “the? Smiths than “the” Strokes, 
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Dennis Miller live 
at the Meyerhoff 


“Now! don’t want to get offon 
aranthere, but from stock market 
analysis to meteorology to pro- 
fessional gambling, any job that 
involves predicting the future ne- 
cessitates a certain bedrock foun- 
dation of confidence. That, or the 
ability to concoct a laughably bad 
Jamaican accent...” 

Dennis Miller, one of 
America’s funniest men, will be 
coming to Meyerhoff Symphony 
Hall this Sunday, Nov. 23. 

Miller graduated from Point 
Park College in Pittsburgh with a 
degree in journalism, but traded 
his journalistic aspirations in fa- 
vor of pursuing a career in com- 
edy. After an amateur stint as a 
stand-up comic in which he 
toured local clubs, Miller earned 
more success and recognition. In 
1980, he became a segment writer 
for a local Pittsburgh television 
show called PM Magazine, and 
hosted a weekend show called 
Punchline. 

Miller shot to stardom in 1985 
as host of Saturday Night Live’s 
“Weekend Update.” He coined 
the phrase “I’m outta here,” which 
was said on Saturday Night Live 
for the next six seasons. 

After leaving the show, Miller 

| released several comedy albums 
including The Off-White Album 
and hosted several short-lived 
cable comedy shows. He also 
spentashorttimeasan announcer 
for Monday night football, and 
made cameos in movies such as 
Disclosure and The Net. 
It is his late-night talk show on 
| HBO, Dennis Miller Live, that has 
made Miller most famous. On the 
show Miller ranted about topics 
ranging from cloning to the 
Middle East. Over the past several 
years, Miller has earned himself a 
reputation for his razor shape wit 
due to his hilarious, scathing so- 
cial commentaries. 
ie e in price fr 










about the show, go to Affp: 
www.ticketmaster.com. 


— Mallary Lerner 


PEAT URE DE EVENTS 








The Mental Notes are one of three a cappella groups performing this weekend in Bloomberg Auditorium. 


Sirens, Mental Notes, and Ketzev: an a capella 
filled weekend in Bloomberg Auditorium 


This weekend the Bloomberg Au- 
ditorium will emanate with the de- 
lightful sounds of three a cappella 
groups hosting fall concerts Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday, each at 8 p.m. 
All of these promise to be great con- 
certs. 

Starting out Friday night will be 
the Sirens, presenting “Sirens Night 
Live.” Formed in the fall of 1994 by 
Ani Pahlawania and Olivia Sykes, the 
Sirens cover a wide range of popular 
music. 

As the only all-female a cappella 
group at Hopkins, they average 
around eleven to sixteen group mem- 
bers from all four class years, At this 
year’s concert, they will be continu- 
ing their repertoire with hits such as, 
“Vil Be,” by Edward McCain 










three guest grout 

Columbia University; Sixteen Feet 
from Swarthmore, and the JHU But- 
tered Niblets. They welcome guests 






with their beckoning, “Come see us 
and we'll make sure you have a won- 
derful time!” 

Next up, on Saturday the wacky 
co-ed a capella group the Mental 
Notes established in 1994, will take 
the stage. Off from their Fall Tour 
of schools such as Skidmore, 
Harvard, and George Washington 
University, the group is well-known 
for their craziness and Hawaiian- 
print shirts. 

Boasting 14 members, the group 
usually sings a variety of comedy, 
pop, and classic rock, with those 
most notably from their last CD be- 
ing, “You Oughta Know,” by Alanis 
Morrissette, “Video Killed the Ra- 
dio Star,” by the Buggles and “Love 
Shack” by the B-52s. Sure top 


Fish. Go check them out, or they 
say, “there will be firstborns to steal 









Rounding out the weekend will 
be Ketzev, the Jewish a cappella 
group on campus, presenting, 
“Ketzev’s Fall Festival of Jewish a 
cappella” on Sunday. They will also 
be featuring guest groups Kaskeset, 
from SUNY Binghamton, the 
Shabbatones, from the University 
of Pennsylvania and Ani V’ Ata 
from New York University. A rela- 
tively new group, Ketzev encom- 
passes 11 members to sing in He- 
brew, Yiddish and English. The 
concert will be free and refresh- 
ments provided, so why not go see 
them? 

For more information, check out 
the Web sites for theacappella groups 
at http://www.jhu.edu/sirens, http:// 

.mentalnote // 









seat! 


— Lauren Stewart 
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Throat Culture performance will make 
fun of life at Hopkins this weekend 


“A comedy group dedicated to 
making fun of Johns Hopkins” is how 
senior Dave Fishman describes 
Throat Culture, Hopkins’ student- 
run sketch comedy troupe. The mem- 
bers of Throat Culture will be pre- 
senting their fall semester show this 
weekend, and it promises to be a hi- 
larious, insightful, irreverent look at 
Hopkins college life. 

The members of Throat Culture 
spent nearly a semester preparing for 
the show, during which they 
brainstormed ideas, wrote and re- 
vised original scripts, rehearsed their 
performances, and shot short films 
for this weekend’s performance. 

The 14-person cast consists of five 
veteran performers and nine fresh- 
men. Fishman, the Throat Culture 
President, will produce the show. 
Mike Levy, junior, will direct, with 
Seth Carlson, senior, as Technical Di- 
rector. 

“Our parodies range from the 
overpriced things at the bookstore, 
to the lack of physical attractiveness 
that pervades campus, to the horrible 
food,” said Levy. “People enjoy hay- 
ing JHU described in a satirical way. 
It’s like chicken soup for the soul.” 

“Our shows are generally very ir- 
reverent at the expense of Hopkins 
and Baltimore, so it’s a great chance 
to get a good laugh about the crazy 
stuff that goes on at our school,” said 


Fishman, who compares Throat 
Culture’s brand of comedy to that 
of Saturday Night Live or Mad TV. 

The show offers skits of two 
types: previously filmed sketches 
and live stage sketches. The filmed 
sketches aim to parody all forms of 
pop culture, particularly current 
movies and televisions shows. This 
Throat Culture show features 
“$78,000 Later,” a skit based on the 
movie 28 Days Later, as well as a 
parody of the Girls Gone Wild!com- 
mercials. The Throat Culture per- 
formers will also pay tribute to both 
The Breakfast Cluband Royal Farms 
in the skit “The Fried Chicken 
Club.” 

Live stage skits include a twist 
on the TV show Queer Eye for the 
Straight Guy called “Humanities 
Eye for the Compsci Guy,” as well 
as a parody on The Dating Game. 
The live performances will also fea- 
ture a number of original sketch 
concepts. 

Throat Culture will have shows 
this Friday and Saturday at 8 p.m. 
and Sunday at2 p.m. inthe Arellano 
Theater in Levering Hall. Tickets 
are just $2. In the midst of all your 
schoolwork, take this opportunity 
to sit back and laugh at these hilari- 
ous takes on life at Hopkins. 








— Ellen Minnihan 
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Throat Culture will make fun of Baltimore and Hopkins this weekend. 








Lectures 





FRIDAY, NOV. 21 


7:30 p.m. Dr. Ted Widmer, former 
special assistant to President Clinton, 
will talk on “The Ark of Liberties: 
America and the World” as part of 
the Second Annual Signature Lec- 
ture Series at the Maryland Histori- 
cal Society. Please call (410) 685-3750 
for details. : 


MONDAY, NOV. 24 


10 a.m. Come see Master Sergeant 
Matt Eversmann talk about Black 
Hawk Down ina student-faculty ex- 


change at 1525 Greenspring Valley’ 


Road- Stevenson, Md. 21153. Please 
call Brian Shea at (41) 602-7213 for 
details. : 





Performing Arts Events 


ART will be presented by the Fell’s - 


Point Corner Theatre Nov.7 through 
Dec. 7. What happens when a friend 
does something so stupid that it 
threatens the friendship? What hap- 
pens when a friend does something 
so stupid that it threatens the friend- 
ship? In ART, the Tony Award-win- 
ningcomedy by Yasmina Reza, Serge 
spendsan outrageous sum onapaint- 
ing, Marc is appalled and Yvan tries 
' to make peace between them. Dave 
Gamble, Patrick Martynand Michael 
Styer star, and Steve Goldklang di- 


rects. A discussion of the play fol- _ 


lows the Dec. 7 performance. Cost is 
$12 ($11 for seniors and students). 
Call (410)-276-7837 for show times, 


"THURSDAY, NOV. 20 


ae 














Tabarro, Suor Angelica and Gianni 
Schicchi at the Peabody Institute. 
Please call (410) 659-8100 x2 for de- 
tails. 


SATURDAY, NOV. 22 


7:30 p.m. Spend An Evening with 
Colin Mochrie & Brad Sherwood for 
an outrageous night of improv with 
stars of Who’s Line Is It, Anyway? at 
the Meyerhoff Symphony Hall. Please 
call (410) 783-8024 for details. 


8 p.m. Comejoin An Evening of Egyp- 
tian Myths and Magic where ac- 
claimed storyteller Katie Green and 
musician Tony Vacca will bring their 
stories of the Egyptian pantheon to 
life in a dramatic presentation at The 
Walters Art Museum. Please call (410) 
547-9000 for details. 


TUESDAY, NOV. 25 


7:30 p.m. Check out Garrison Keillor 
with the Baltimore Symphony Or- 
chestra featuring music set to Keillor’s 


famous monologue, The News From 


Lake Wobegon at the Meyerhoff Sym- 
phony Hall. Please call (410) 783-8100 
for details. 


WEDNESDAY, NOV. 26 


7:30 p.m. Check out Garrison Keillor 
with the Baltimore Symphony Or- 
chestra featuring music set to Keillor’s 
famous monologue, The News From 
Lake Wobegon at the Meyerhoff Sym- 
phony Hall. Please call (410) 783-8100 
for details. 





Visual Art Events 





Baltimore Album Quilts at the Bal- 
timore Museum of Art will take a 
look at Baltimore’s unique contribu- 
tion to the art of quiltmaking. Created 
between 1845 and 1855, these master- 
pieces of needlework on display in- 


clude 20 elaborate quilts in which 
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bum. This exhibit will run through 
May 5, 2004. 


Walters Art Museum presents the 
following exhibits: Toyohara 
Kunichika (1835-1900): Master 
Woodblock Printer of the Meiji Period 
(1868-1912), prints by Toyohara 
Kunickika depicting the popular Ka- 
buki theater, through Jan. 11; Eternal 
Egypt: Masterworks of Ancient Art 
from The British Museum, an exhibi- 
tion including approximately 150 
works from The British Museum of 
Egyptian art arranged chronologi- 
cally, through Jan. 18; Tools and Mod- 
els of Ancient Egyptian Artists, 
through March 28; Secret Signs: Egyp- 
tian Writing, through Dec. 14; 


The Homewood Art Workshops’ 
Faculty Exhibition will be showing 
through Dec. 8 in the Mattin Center. 
The exhibition will feature drawings, 
paintings, photographs, cartoons, 
sculpture, dioramas, digital imagery 
and text by Art Workshops director 
Craig Hankin, photography coordi- 
nator Phyllis Berger, and instructors 
Tom Chalkley, Barbara Gruber, 
Larcia Premo, D. S. Bakker, Jay Van 
Rensselaer and Sherwin Mark. 


THURSDAY, NOV. 20 


ing Jewelry and Curios by Dina 
Alexander at Paper Rock Scissors. 
Please call (410) 235-4420 for details. 


6:30 p.m. Angellfall Studios hosts a 
weekly College Night every Thursday 
night. Come check out the exhibits 
and enjoy the 30 percent discount on 


beer, wine, nonalcoholic drinks and ° 


food. The studio at 2936 Remington 
Ave. is open until 11 p.m. For more 
information visit http:// 
angelfallstudios.com. 


7 p.m. Check out Artist’s Talks, with 
multimedia artist Paul DeMarinis on 
exhibition, The Letters of Francesca 
Salva I Campillo, and Grace Hartigan 
on her exhibition, Grace Hartigan: 
Painting Art History, at the Mary- 
land Institute College of Art, 
DeMarinis at Mount Royal Station 
Auditorium, Hartigan at the Hall at 
Brown Center. Please call (410) 225- 
2300 for details. 


FRIDAY, NOV. 21 


5:30 p.m. Come join the Walters Af- 
ter Hours for live salsa music and 
dancing on the Sculpture Court at 
The Walters Art Museum. There will 
be reduced museum admission and 
art activities. Please call (410) 547- 
9000, 


-sewnsquaresaretreatedlikethe 5:30 p.m, Attend the Opening ii * ) 
fates ef an autograph al- ception forthe Bedazzled:. " fis SATURDAY, NOV. 22 
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4 p.m. The UMOJA African Arts 
Company will feature traditional 
drum and dance celebrating the mys- 
tique and art of Congolese culture as 
part of the African Spirit Series at 
Baltimore Museum of Art. Please call 
(410)-396-6310 for details. 


6 p.m. The Opening Reception for 
Winterfest 2003 will feature 30 na- 
tionally renowned ceramic artists and 
their functional and decorative work 
at the Baltimore Clayworks. Please 
call (410) 578-1919 for details. 





Films 


THURSDAY, NOV. 20 » 


6 p.m. Come see Diner Guys, Barry 
Levinson’s unreleased, unfinished 
film about “the guys” from his infa- 
mous diner. Admission includes pop- 
corn anda beverage. It will take place 
at The Jewish Museum of Maryland. 
Please call (410)-732-6400 x14 for 
details. ; 


7:30 p.m. The trailer of the documen- 
tary About Baghdad will be shown in 
Schafler Auditorium in Bloomberg 
Hall. It will be followed by discussion 
with the movie producers, recently 
returned from Iraq. 


FRIDAY, NOV. 21 


8 p.m. The Pirates of the Carribean: 
The Curse of the Black Pearl will be 
shown in Shriver Hall as a part of 
Weekend WonderFlix. 


10:30 p.m. The Pirates of the 
Carribean: The Curse of the Black 
Pearl will be shown in Shriver Hall as 
a part of Weekend WonderFlix. 


SATURDAY, NOV, 22 


7 p.m, Animation Club invites you 
to see some of the greatest new and 


classic animation to come out 

of Japan today in S 3, For more 

information contact Oliver Oberg at 
; *! ‘ 


_ Catholic Community at Hopki: 


ollie@jhu.edu or visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~anime. 


8 p.m. The Pirates of the Carribean: 
The Curse of the Black Pearl will be 
shown in Shriver Hall as a part of 
Weekend WonderFlix. 


10:30 p.m, The Pirates of the 
Carribean: The Curse of the Black 
Pearl will be shown in Shriver Hallas . 
a part of Weekend WonderFlix. 





Workshops 





MONDAY, NOV. 24 


6 p.m. Argentine Tango Workshop 
— come learn how to tango with 
the Ballroom Dance Club in Lever- 
ing tonight. Maximiliano Gonzalez 
from Argentina will be teaching les- 
sons beginning today and running 
every Monday evening for six weeks. 
The entire session costs $45/person 
or $80/couple. To sign up, or if you 


have any questions, e-mail 
jhbdc@yahoo.com. 
TUESDAY, NOV. 25 


6 p.m. Swing Dance Lessons will take 
place tonight in the Great Hall in Le- 
vering. Come fix your two left feet! 
Grab your partner and your dancing 
shoes! For more information e-mail 
Alan at jhuballroom@yahoo.com. 


enters 
Religious and Spiritual 
Events | 





THURSDAY, NOV. 20 
6 p.m. Newman Night is a free din- 
ner and fun activity provided by The 
ery Thursday night. The Newman — 


House is located at 2941 N. Charles 
St. For more information say 
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CALENDAR 


CONCERT AND MOVIE 


THURSDAY, NOV. 20 


6:15 p.m. Deicide * Hate Eternal, Jaxx Nigh i 
2 : : ghtclub, W. Springfield, Va. 
7 p.m. Aerosmith and Kiss, MCI Center, W ashington, DC 
7:30 p.m. Bobby Vee’s Rock & Roll Reunion, 1st Mariner Arena 
7:30 p.m. Karrin Allyson, Birchmere, Alexandria, Va. 
8 p.m. Hopkins Jazz Band and Ensemble, Shriver Auditorium 
8 p.m. Dave Matthews Tribute Bands, Funk Box 
8 p.m. Rufus Wainwright, Lisner Auditorium Washington, D.C. 
8 p.m. Sponge * Flywheel, Thunder Dome 


FRIDAY, NOV. 21 


7 p.m. The Seldom Scene, Funk Box 
7 p.m. Something Corporate, Nation, W ashington, D.C. 


SATURDAY, NOY, 22 


8 p.m. Derek Trucks, Funk Box 


8 p.m. Eddie From Ohio, Gordon 


Mills, Md. 


8 p.m. Molly Hatchet * Roadducks, 
8 p.m. S.T.U.N., Fletcher’s Bar & Gr 


Center for Performing Arts, Owings 


Jaxx Nightclub, W. Springfield, Va. 


ill 


8 p.m. Vicente Fernandez, DC Armory, Washington, D.C. 
8 p.m. Whiskeysaint * Flood * KB Drive * D.F. All-Stars, The Vault 
8 p.m. The White Stripes, Smith Center, Washington, D.C. 


SUNDAY, NOV. 23 


7 p.m. Galactic, The Recher Theatre 


7:30 p.m. Dennis Miller, Meyerhoff Symphony Hall 


TUESDAY, NOV. 24 


7 p.m. Third Eye Blind, The Recher Theatre 
7:30 p.m. Chicago, Lyric Opera House 


| 


| 


WEDNESDAY, NOV. 25 


7 p.m. Less Than Jake, Nation, Washington, D.C. 


| 7:30 p.m. John Mayer, Ist Mariner Arena 


8 p.m. The Bridge, Funk Box 


FRIDAY, NOV. 28 


7:30 p.m. Trans-Siberian Orchestra, Ist Mariner Arena 
8 p.m. Burnsystem * Hardheadz * Daynovo * Catatonik, The Vault 
9:30 p.m. Metropolitan * the Huricane Lamps * Tim & Paul, Black Cat 


Washington, D.C. 


SATURDAY, NOV. 29 


8 p.m. Jah Works * Lake Trout, The Recher Theatre 


8 p.m. SR-71, Thunder Dome 


9 p.m. Mary Prankster, Fletchers Bar & Grill 
9:30 p.m. Beauty Pill *Garland of Hours * Medications, Black Cat, Wash- 


ington, D.C. 


SUNDAY, NOV. 30 


7 p.m. Fuel, Bohagers, Baltimore, Md. 

9 p.m. The Jazz Mandolin Project, Funk Box 

7p.m. Integrity * of Broken Wings* Stout * Summers End, Fletchers Bar &Grill 
8 p.m. David Nelson Band, The Recher Theatre 


MONDAY, DEC. I 


7 p.m. Chevelle, The Recher Theatre 


7 p.m. Twizted, Thunder Dome 


8 p.m. Karl Densons Tiny Universe, Funk Box 


TUESDAY, DEC. 2 


8 p.m. Desol, Funk Box 


8:30 p.m. The Rapture, Black Cat, Washington, D.C. 
9 p.m. RZA and DAS EFX, Fletchers Bar & Grill 


WEDNESDAY, DEC. 3 


7:30 pm Iris Dement, Birchmere, Alexandria, Va. 
8 p.m. Antibalas Afrobeat Orchestra, Funk Box 
8 p.m. The Boys of the Lough, Avalon Theatre 


iSmres 


SHOWTIMES FOR AMC TOWSON COMMONS 8 FOR FRIDAY, SATURDAY 
AND SUNDAY 


Elf 

Rated (PG)- 1 hr. 35 min. 

1:45 p.m., 4:45 p.m., 7:45 p.m., 
10:15 p.m. 


The Matrix Revolutions 

Rated (R)- 2 hr. 9 min. 

12:45 p.m., 3:45 p.m., 7:00 p.m., 
10:00 p.m. 


Runaway Jury 
Rated (PG-13)- 2 hrs. 7 min. 
6:45 p.m., 9:40 p.m. 


The Cat in the Hat 

Rated (PG)- 1 hr. 22 min. 

12:45 p.m., 3:00 p.m., 5:15 p.m., 
7:30 p.m., 9:45 p.m. 


Scary Movie 3 

Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 30 min. 
1:30 p.m., 4:30 p.m., 7:05 p.m., 
9:30 p.m. 


SHOWTIMES FOR THE CHARLES THEATRE FOR FRIDAY, SATURDAY 
AND SUNDAY 


Master and Commander 

Rated (PG-13) 

Fri.- 7:00 p.m., 9:50 p.m. 

Sat. and Sun.- 1:00 p.m., 4:00 p.m., 
7:00 p.m., 9:50 p.m 


Mystic River 

Rated (R)- 2 hr. 17min. 

Fri.- 7:00 p.m., 9:50 p.m. 

Sat. and Sun,- 4:00 p.m., 7:00 p.m., 
9:50 p.m 








Brother Bear 

Rated (G)- 1 hr. 25 min. 

12:00 p.m., 2:15 p.m., 5:00 p.m., 
8:00 p.m., 10:20 p.m. 


Love Actually 

Rated (R)- 2 hrs. 9 min. 

1:00 p.m., 4:15 p.m., 7:20 p.m., 
10:25 p.m. 


Looney Tunes: Back in Action 
Rated (PG)- 1 hr. 30 min. 
1:15 p.m., 4:10 p.m. 


Master and Commander: The Far 
Side of the World 

Rated (PG-13)- 2 hrs. 20 min. 
12:30 p.m., 4:00 p.m., 7:15 p.m., 
10:30 p.m. 


The Human Stain 

Rated (R)- 1 hr. 46 min. 

Fri.- 7:40 p.m., 9:50 p.m. 

Sat. and Sun.-12:00p.m.,2:15 p.m., 
4:30 p.m., 9:50 p.m. 


The Station Agent 

Rated (R)- 1 hr. 28 min. 

Fri.- 7:30 p.m., 9:30 p.m. 

Sat. and Sun.- 2:50 p.m., 4:50 p.m., 
7:30 p.m., 9:30 p.m. 








their Web = site at 
www.catholic.jhu.edu. 


http:// 


9 p.m. Unitarian Universalist 
Meetings will take place in the In- 
terfaith Center Library with Dr. 
Larry Egbert. 


FRIDAY, NOV. 21 


1:15 p.m. Jumu’a Prayers are held 


__weekly in the Upper Level of the In- 


terfaith Center. For more informa- 
tion on these Islamic prayers, visit 
http://www.jhu.edu/~jhumso. 


4:35 p.m. Shabbat Services will be 
held tonight. Orthodox services will 
take place in the K, while Conserva- 
tive and Reform services will take 
place in the Interfaith Center. Ser- 
vices will be followed by dinner at the 
Interfaith Center. For more informa- 
tion, e-mail jsa@jhu.edu. 


SATURDAY, NOV. 22 


9:30 a.m. Shabbat Services will be 
held this morning in the K, followed 
by lunch. For more information, e- 
mail jsa@jhu.edu. 


SUNDAY, NOV. 23 


11 a.m. Catholic Mass lead by Rev. 
Tom Ryan takes place each Sunday at 
11 a.m. in the Interfaith Center. For 
more information visit http:// 
www.catholic.jhu.edu. 


11 a.m. Aarthi is held every Sunday 
in the Lower Level of the Interfaith 
Center. For more information con- 
tact the Hindu Student Council at 
hsc@jhu.edu. 


1 p.m. Stepping Stones Services are 
held weekly in the Interfaith Center 
at 1 p.m. on Sundays. 


8 p.m. College Contemporary 
Worship Service is held each Sun- 
day night at the University Baptist 
Church, located at 3501 N. Charles 
St. 





Miscellaneous Events 





FRIDAY, NOV. 21 


10 a.m.-6 p.m. The Carriage Holi- 
day House Sale will feature 21 Mid- 
Atlantic museum shops and book 
signings by local authors at the Ever- 
green House estate. Please call (410) 
516-0341 for details. 


5 p.m. The National Aquarium in 
Baltimore offersa discounted admis- 
sion of $5 every Friday after 5 p.m. 
It’s your chance to see the fish for a 
mere $5! For more information call 
(410)-567-3845. 


8 p.m. The Maryland Space Grant 
Observatory located in Bloomberg 
Center, offers you a free chance to 
look at the solar system with their 
telescopes, weather permitting. Call 
(410)-516-6525 for weather updates 
and observing conditions before you 
hike up to Bloomberg. 


10 p.m. Coffee Grounds takes place © 


every Friday night in the Mattin 
Center where Silk Road Cafe is. 
Come out for the free Krispy Kreme 
doughnuts and coffee and stay for 
the fun evening activity. 


SATURDAY, NOV. 22 


9 a.m.-5 p.m. The Carriage Holiday 
House Sale will feature 21 Mid-At- 
lantic museum shops and book 
signings by local authors at the Ever- 
green House estate. Please call (410) 
516-0341 for details. 


9 a.m. Have Breakfast with the Dol- 
phins where you can have a behind- 
the-scenes look at a dolphin’s day at 
the National Aquarium in Baltimore. 


Please call (410) 727-FISH for details. 


11 a.m. Come join Baltimore’s 
Thanksgiving Parade and watch 
Santa Claus receive his official holi- 
day welcome as floats and bands fill 
the streets of downtown. The proces- 
sion will begin at Eutaw and Pratt 
streets, travel along Pratt Street, and 
disband at Market Place and Pratt 
Street. Please call (410) 837-4636 for 
details. 


11 a.m. Kappa Kappa Gamma 
Waffle House will take place in the 
Wolman cafeteria until 1 p.m. with 
all you can eat breakfast for $4 per 
person. All proceeds go to benefit the 
Hopkins Children Center. 


12 p.m.-6 p.m. Auditions for The 
Vagina Monologues in Arellano 
Theater. No preparation or experi- 
ence is necessary. 


SUNDAY, NOV. 23 


10 a.m.-4 p.m. The Carriage Holi- 
day House Sale will feature 21 Mid- 
Atlantic museum shops and book 
signings by local authors at the Ever- 
green House estate. Please call (410) 
516-0341 for details. 


12 p.m.-6 p.m. Auditions for The 
Vagina Monologuesin Arellano The- 





EXPOSURE 
By Dentse TERRY 
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ater. No preperation or experience is 
necessary. 


2 p.m. Stone Soup — Baking Bread 
with the Community will take place 
at Fells Point’s Market Square. 
Please call (410) 276-1410 for de- 
tails. 


— Compiled by Sarah Rivard and 
Anusha Gopalratnam. 





COMEDY 


Comedy Factory, 36 Light St., 410-752-4189 

The Improv, 6 Market Place at Power Plant Live, 410-727-8500 
Tracy's Comedy Shop, 9306 Harford Rd., 410-665-8600 
Winchester’s Comedy Club, 102 Water St., 410-576-8558 





Got an Event? 


Submit events for next week’s calendar! 
Send details about future events, includ- 
ing date, time, location, abriefsummary 
of the event, and contact information to 
News.Letter@jhu.edu. In order to have 
the event make it into next week’s calen- 
dar, please e-mailall events by the Mon- 
day before publication. 








CLUBS 
9:30 Club, 815 V. St, NW, Washington, 202-393-0930 
Baja Beach Club, 55 Market Pl., 410-727-0468 
Bohagers, 701 S. Eden St., 410-563-7220 
Black Cat, 1811 14th St. NW, Washington, 202-667-7960 
Brass Monkey, 1601 Eastern Ave., 410-522-0784 
Buddies Pub and Jazz Club, 313 N. Charles St., 410-332-4200 
Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., 410-276-9085 
Club 2314, 2314 Boston St., 410-276-9556 
DeGroen’s Grill, 104 Albemarle St., 410-837-5000 
Fletcher’s, 701 S. Bond St., 410-558-1889 
Hal Daddy’s, 4119 E. Lombard St., 410-342-3239 
Harry’s, 1200 N. Charles Street, 410-685-2828 
Hammerjacks, 316 Guilford Ave., 410-234-0044 
Horse You Came In On, 1626 Thames St., 410-327-8111 
Latin Palace, 509 S. Broadway, 410-522-6700 
Lava Lounge, Pier Four, 410-539-7888 
Ottobar, 2549 N. Howard St., 410-662-0069 
Recher Theatre, 512 York Rd., Towson, 410-337-7178 
Redwood Trust, 200 E. Redwood St., 410-669-9500 
Sonar, 407 E. Saratoga St., 410-327-8333 
The Talking Head, 203 E. Davis St., 410-962-5588 
The Vault, 401 W. Baltimore St., 410-244-6000 
Waterfront Hotel, 1710 Thames St., 410-327-4886 
Wyatt’s, 1614 Eastern Av., 410-732-8656 








COFFEE 


Borders Bookstore and Music, 415 York Road, 410-296-0791 

Cafe Tattoo, 4825 Belair Road, 410-325-7427 

Donna’s, 3101 St. Paul St., 410-889-3410 

E Level, Levering Hall, JHU, 410;516-6219 

Fell’s Point Cafe, 723 S. Broadway, 410-327-8800 ee 

Funk’s Democratic Coffee Spot, 1818 Eastern Av., 410-276-3865 _ 
Images Cafe, 3120 St. Paul St., 410-235-3054 > 

Margarets Cafe, 909 Fell St., 410-276-5606 / ; 


One World Cafe, 100 W. University Parkway, 410-235-5777 
Sweet Retreats, 3215 N. Charles St. ita 
XandO, 3003 N. Charles St., 410-889-7076 

Ze Mean Bean Cafe, 1739 Fleet St., 410-675-5999 


MOVIE THEATRES 


AMC Towson Commons 8, 435 York Road, Ste. 200, 410-825-5233 
Charles Theatre, 1711 N. Charles St., 410-727-FILM 

Rotunda Cinemattheque, 711 W. 40th St., 410-235-4800 

Senator Theatre, 5904 York Rd., 410-435-8338 
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BY VINCENT DEVLIN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Plagued by poor writing and cast- 
ing, Witness Theatre’s recent set of 
student written, directed and acted 
one-acts left many in the audience 
disappointed. The actors did what 
they could, but their abilities were 
overshadowed by ridiculously stu- 
pid and sometimes even offensive 
dialogue. Much of it elicited laugh- 
ter from the audience; however, the 
laughter became forced and awk- 
ward by the end of the show. Each 
one was worse than the one prior, 
that is until the final installment in 
the five one-act plays, “New Tricks,” 
which redeemed the show. The one- 
acts, some of which were good indi- 
vidually, fell flat as a whole. 

The first one-act “Picking Up 
Paula,” a conversation in the 
Nietzsche family’s living room 
about picking up their nihilist 
daughter, was a good start to the 
set. It became clear, however, right 
from the start that Bill, the father, 
played by Anthony Blaha, was over- 
acting to an unreceptive audience. 
The banter between Blaha and Liz 
Gilbert, playing his wife Susan, 
clearly showed the audience that 
Gilbert was the star of the scene. 
Gilbert’s flawless performance ofa 
wealthy suburbanite mother let the 
audience know that they were in for 
a treat. She captured the stage and 
made the audience pleased that they 
were there. The banter between 
Feigie and Dirk, played by Libby 
Robinson and Angelo Santiago, 
definitely showcased their talents. 
Robinson’s stubborn grandmother 
character was also another highlight 
of the showcase. 

The second one-act, “Love 
Story,” stereotypically portrayed 
how both men and women feel 
about relationships. The dialogue 
was bland and unoriginal; however 
the actors did quite well with what 
they had. All of them seemed ex- 


portrayed their characters quite 
well. Funny bits of dialogue made 
for some pleasant laughter, but 
overall, “Love Story” was unsatis- 
fying. 

The third one-act was where the 
showcase took a turn for the worse. 
“Gala Night,” about a fundraiser at 
Bloomberg University, was simply 
illogical. A humorous portrayal of 
a drunkard art history professor by 
Lancelot Esteibar was the only hu- 
morous part of this one-act, which 
was essentially designed to poke fun 
ofthe Writing Seminars department 
at Hopkins. The portrayal of the 
departmentas 15 people sitting ina 
circle congratulating each other was 
funny, but completely unoriginal. 
The English professor Tom 
Delaney, played by Mike Brown, 
was awkward on stage and the dia- 
logue between him and the other 
actors only brought strained laugh- 
ter. “Gala Night” ended poorly and 
forced the audience to question 
what the play was even about. 

“Bush, The Vanquinator” was by 
far the most ridiculous and illogical 
one-act of the set. Incorporating 
“The Matrix” into Bush’s campaign 
about Iraq proved that poor writ- 
ing really can overshadow any tal- 
ent the actors have, whatsoever. The 
actors worked well with the little 
they were given and put on a semi- 
interesting show. The writing also 
stereotypically portrayed Hussein 
and thé Iraqi people, and came off 
as offensive and clichéd. At this 
point, the audience was only laugh- 
ing politely and the actors seemed 
unhappy on stage. 

“New Tricks,” written by Adam 
Ruben was clearly the best one-act 
ofthe set. Well-written, it portrayed 
exactly how depressing and sad the 
lives of many elderly can be. Mat- 
thew, played by Michael Kalina, had 
an excellent performance as a 
grandson who wanted to let his 
grandmother know how much he 
loved her. The Grandmother, 
played by Ma’ayan Melamed, | 





"DENISE TERRY/NEWS-LETTER 


Insipid dialogue and awkward scenes generated laughter in the beginning, but Witness was unable to salvage a very disappointing performance. 


touched the audience’s hearts and 
made them feel for the character. 
Basically stuck in her apartment, 
the grandmother was sent a com~ 
puter, which she could not set up, 


by Matthew’s parents. Matthew’s 
anger with his grandmother’s igno- 
rance about the computer turned 
to love by the end when he realized 
how much his grandmother loved 


him, and how lonely she actually 
was. “New Tricks” was the best one- 
act by far and hopefully Witness 
can turn out more plays on its level 
in the future. 


The Witness one-acts have typi- 
cally been one of the highlights of 
the Hopkins theatre community, 
and it’s a shame they were such a 
disappointment this year. 
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Gillian Welch and David Rawlings brought good old music to the Recher. 


BY ROBBIE WHELAN 
Tue Jonns Hopkins News-Letter 


Every musician is basically trying 
to do the same thing when they per- 
form live. They want to transport you 
somewhere else, take you beyond the 
theater or the arena, show youa place 
you ve never seen before. When they 
fail, it’s easy to tell why: you’ye al- 
ready been there, because you've al- 
ready heard the CD. But when they 
succeed, as Gillian Welch and David 
Rawlings did on Sunday night at the 
Recher Theatre in Towson, it’s some- 
thing to see. 

The duo has been touring since 
the summer in support of Soul Jour- 
ney, which hit the stores in June, 
but their show didn’t particularly 
focus on the newer songs. Instead, 
Welch let loose two sets of the im- 
passioned talent that has been laid 
bare by four albums over the past 
seven years. 

Welch, aLos Angeles girl whogrew 
up listening to the Carter Family, met 


_ Rawlings as a fellow student at 


Boston’s Berklee College of Music in 


the early °90s, but you’d never guess 
‘any of that from the look of them. On 






in a purple crushed-velvet suit that 
was in just bad enough taste (by 21st 
century standards) to compliment 
-Welch’s black velvet cardigan, shin- 
length black skirt and black leather 
ankle boots. They looked like some- 
one had exhumed the bodies of two 
folksingers at a Mississippi county 
fair circa 1935, and shot them full of 
drugs until they could stand up 
straight and play guitars. But the 


, sound — my oh my, that sound! — 


was nothing nearly as stiff. 

Welch’s songs, which are brilliant 
recreations of the hard times folk bal- 
lads and gospel laments of rural Ap- 
palachia, ring like fire when they are 
coming from her mouth, 10 feet in 
front of you. They opened the show 
with the pulsing rhythm of “Way- 
side/Back in Time.” For this and just 
about every other song, Welch was 
strumming out huge juicy chords on 
her Gibson dreadnought while 
Rawlings played meandering lead 
lines on what looked to be a very old 
Harmony archtop. The only thing 
that gave away his act as post-De- 
pression era was the irrepressible jazz 
licks that he injected every few cho- 


‘ruses. But it is those licks that give 


aye Sunday night, Rawlingstook the stage Welch and Rawlings such a distinc- 
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tive sound that is, in its sensibilities, 
so far ahead ofall the other amalgams 
of bluegrass, gospel and blues out 
there today. 

“Annabelle,” from Welch’s first 
album, Revival, started with its clas- 
sic minor-seventh twang from 
Rawlings, followed by the ecstasy of 
her rich alto singing the words,, 
“These 20 acres and one ginning mule 
/ From the Aaaaalabama Trust...” 
They played most of their best old 
tunes, including “Elvis Presley Blues,” 
“Time (The Revelator),” “Orphan 
Girl,” “By the Mark,” and a few for 
which Gillian picked up her open- 
backed banjo, “Rock of Ages” and 
“Caleb Meyer.” At one point they 
noted the “Viking ship vibe” put off 
by the electric flaming lamps thatline 
the walls of the Recher, which 
prompted an on-the-spot rendition 
of “Going down to Old Maui, My 
Boys.” 

“You wouldn’t believe how many 
whaling songs we know,” explained 
Welch. They also played wonderful 
covers of Jimi Hendrix’s “Manic De- 
pression” and later on in the encore, 
Townes Van Zandt’s “White 
Freightliner Blues.” But undoubtedly 
one of the highlights of the show was 
the only song on which Rawlings sang 
lead, a rendition of Frank Beddoe’s 
“Copper Kettle.” - 

But apart from their stellar per- 
formance, several things were made 
more clear by my finally seeing Welch 
and Rawlings on stage. For example, 
the genre in which Welch has found 
herself most comfortable — a genre 
where every song has some variant of 
the phrase “when I die and go to 
heaven/Jesus,” and the rest are about 
moonshine orlostlove — had always 
seemed a bit contrived to me. How 
could a West Coast girl fake that 
Memphis sound so well? But now, 
after witnessing the duo’s modest ner- 
vousness on stage, the impression 
they gave that they love what they are 
doing, but it isn’t exactly fun, and 
their written’ requests that this be a 
“no-smoking show” and choice of 
spring water over beer for their inter- 
song refresher, lam utterly convinced 
that Welch is at least to some extent 
genuine as an evangelical Christian, I 
no longer think she’s making it up. 
This barroom girl’s been moved by 
the Spirit, Fortunately for us, the 
Spirit comes out with every breathy 
yodel of a high note, every beautiful 
syllable that comes out ofher mouth. 
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BY ALEXANDRA SOWA 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Drawing from the West African 
tradition of making protective amu- 
lets, or charms, hometown artist 
| Sonya Clark has developed the 
Beaded Prayers Project, a commu- 
nity based collaboration now on dis- 
| play at the Baltimore Museum of 
| Art. 

The exhibit takes up an entire 
room of the Berman Textile Gal- 
lery, lining the four walls, ceiling to 
floor. Upon first glance, it looks 
more like a fifth grade art project 
| than a cultural masterpiece. As- 
sorted colors, prints and beads 
smatter the walls, creating a visu- 
| ally jumbled, yet overall unified, 
display. I doubt Ms. Clark would 
take offense to my first reaction to 
the exhibit, because some of the 
amulets actually were produced by 
a fifth grade art class. Clark does 
not discriminate when choosing her 
artists, clearly demonstrated by the 
fact that the ages of the artists span 
from five to 100. 

On Sunday, Nov. 16, Clark cel- 
ebrated the opening of her exhibit 
by presenting a lecture on the cul- 
tural origins of beads and prayer. 
She then further brought the dy- 
namic exhibit to life by extending 
_ an amulet workshop to the Balti- 
morecommunity, The artwork cre- 
ated on Sunday will eventually be 
integrated into the exhibit. 

The inspiration behind the 
Beaded Prayers Project stems from 
the shared etymology of the words, 
“prayer” and “bead,” the latter of 
which has its origins in the Middle 
English word bede, which translates 
into prayer. The overlap of the two 
words is embodied in the rosary, a 
string of significantly placed beads 
used for prayer. 

Clark, who is an associate pro- 
fessor of textile design at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin at Madison, 
began the Beaded Prayers Project 
in 1999, Since then, she has amassed 
over 4,000 handmade amulets from 





the workshops she has presented 
around the world. Although always 
intrigued by the historical and cul- 
tural significance of textiles and 
beads, Sonya Clark garnered her 
motivation for her project from the 
AIDS memorial project, in which 
individuals express their thoughts 
and prayers via patchwork quilts. 
She wanted to mimic the healing 
and peacefulness created by the 
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COURTESY OF THE BALTI 


Bead-azzled by exhibit 


Gillian Welch of O Brother...? fame, carries on Carter Family legacy. © 
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MORE MUSEUM OF ART 


The varied and colorful beaded prayers each hold a secret wish inside. 


AIDS project by fashioning a uni- 
versal project that would elicit cre- 
ativity and spirituality in all types 
of people. 

_ People of all ages, cultures, and 
backgrounds have written their pri- 
vate prayers, wishes, and wants into 
palm-sized pouches of cloth and 
decorated the outside to reflect their 
prayers, which are then sewn shut 
and tucked away from the world, 
The participants create two identi- 
cal amulets — one for the exhibit 
and one for themselves, Clark’s says 
her reasoning behind the duplicate 
prayer pouches is rooted in her de- 
sire to allow the artists to celebrate 
their place in the wider community, 


while maintaining the mentality that . 


individuality matters. 
Some of the beaded prayer cre- 
ators clearly had more artistic tal- 
ent than others, but the core of this 
“art” exhibit is not necessarily the 
art, but rather, the inspiration be- 
hind the individual creation of each 
amulet. Some of the pouches are 
relatively plain, with a few delicately 
placed beads lining the rim, while 
others display fine stitching and in- 
tricate beaded patterns. The monu- 
mental emotional effect of the ex- 
hibit is layered, and amasses only 
after close inspection of individual 
beaded prayer es 








Some of the amulets have pic- 
tures affixed to the outside, giving a 
possible glimpse to the content of 
the private prayer, One amulet, 
shaped in the form ofa purse, had a 
band-aid, a cough drop and a con- 
dom sewn onto it, embodies the 
curiosity the exhibit instills in its 
viewers. Another amulet reads, 
“God Bless America,” while yet an- 
other is shaped into a strawberry. 
Ms. Clark attributes the emotional 
weight of the exhibit to allowing the 
viewer to “feel power of secrets” by 
restricting visual access to the 
wishes. 

The exhibit is quite phenomenal 
in its simplicity. Although Clark set 
the exhibit in motion, the unnamed 


creators of the amulets, the only 


ones who truly know the contents 
of each beaded prayer, are the true 
artists. ; 

The Beaded Prayer Exhibit not 
only illustrates the universality of 
humanity, but is also a true testa- 
ment to the fact that everyone has a 
story. Sonya Clark weaves these in- 
dividual vignettes into a collective, 
seamless story, culminating ina very 
moving exhibition. 

The Beaded Prayers Project, part 
of the BMA’s African Spirit Series, 
will be on display in the Berman Tex- 


tile Gallery until Feb. 29, 2004, 
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